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NATIONAL GRIEF. 


HilcN the head and centre of a great nation pas 
ivay, it is natural that a fecling of dis lion 
uuld be experienced. Such an event brings out 
n bold relief the ephemeral nature of things. 
Che human mind does not naturally look forward 


to change, but rathe eeks for what is changeless and enduring. 
It tacitly uurnie that to-morrow will be as to-day, that 
the fwure now on the stage will remain there. Suddenly 
comes a convulsion in| which the most prominent disappear, 
and eve to the densest intelligence it is brought home 


hat we are only the occupants for a moment ol a footing on 
hilting sands that will engul: one after another. In the case of 


Kings, history drives the moral home. On its pages are recorded 


i lon uccession of incidents like that which has just occurred 

the death of one King, the proclamation of another. Yet, 
despite a general resemblance, each event is rich in details 
peculiar to itself, No exact parallel can be drawn between 
King Edward VII. and any other Monarch. His story is a 
drama of its own kind. The great public, whose judgment not 


infrequently demonstrates that there is truth in the old saying 
that the voice of the people is the voice of God, arrived by ways 
that cannot be analysed at a true reading of the Kine’s character. 
lhis was the easier because he was so typically English. His 
virtues were of a kind that are unostentatious, but wear well. 
Chief among them was the moderation of one who continually 
brought a cool and lucid common-sense to bear upon the 
questions of the day. No one grew mor quickly in public 
estimation than he did after succeeding to the Throne. At 
his Coronation he had made the very penetrating and impressive 
vow that “| am fully determined as long as there is breatn in my 
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body to work for the good and amelioration of my people.” Time 
ind the event showed that the King was not addicted to the 
use of extravagant and consequently meaningless terms. He 
never said more than he meant, never meant more than he 
said. And he fulfilled the promise with a simple fidelity that 
had an element of greatness in it. Literally, as long as there 
was breath in his body, on the very morning of his death, he was 


transacting the business of the country. Royal most of all in his 
unfailing valour, he heli Death at arm’s length till his work was 
done. And he has given a fine interpretation to the phrase, “ the 
good and amelioration of my people.” He saw that the first and 


prime essential was that they should live at peace and goodwill with 
their neighbours. Whatever may have been the state of his 
health, he spired no pains, avoided no tedious journey that had 
this for itsend. This the public was quick to grasp and appreciate. 
In domestic affairs it was the same. During the turmoil and dis- 
cuss:on which arose out of the rejection of the Budget by the House 
of Lords it was confidently felt that the tact and sense of the King 
would tind a way out satisfactory to Loth parties. It was witha 
kind of stupor that the country realised how he was withdrawn from 
the scene just as the stress was growing intense. The “ Lord of 
Lords, the King of Kings, the Only Ruler of Princes” had 
decreed that he was not to perform the work of conciliation, 
closing his eyes with darkness, as says the saintliest of our poets, 
“This doth suffice, henceforth repose, thy work is done.” 

On all such occasions there occurs the same difficulty of 
realising that the personage who has always been with us has 
eone for ever. From earliest recollections, Edward VII., either 
as King or as Prince of Wales, formed part of our surroundings. 
llis sayings, doings and amusements, receptions, levées, functions 
and ceremonies were part of each day’s chronicle. He himself 
was the pivot round which public life revolved. He bulked 
larger than any other individual in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
But his was no distant and unapproachable figure. The late 
King was a democrat in his own way. We very well remember 
the signs of elation and enjoyment on his face after the last 
Derby as the crowd surged in on him to shake hands with 
shouts of ** Good old Teddy! Hurrah for Teddy! Far from 


resenting this familiarity he thoroughly enjoyed it. Yet, 
it the proper time and place, he could be a martinet in all 
that related to dignity and etiquette. Phere was neither 


sovereign nor statesman in Europe who could equal him in 
maintaining dignity of demeanour while laying aside any vestige 
of that kind of self-importance which, in slang, is happily described 
as “side.” It is no secret that the German Emperor, no mean 
judge in such matters, took him for guide and exampler. He 
could be “familiar but by no means vulgar,” because one 
f the qualities possessed by him was absolute sincerity. He 
“was what he was” under every set of circumstances, and the 
public of his later years liked it. 

There was a time, nearly half a century ago, when he 
was not regarded with so loyal an affection, but that was 
before time had discovered to those who knew him the 
‘reat and sterling qualities that formed the basis of his 
character. Till late in life he had little opportunity of showing 
the stuff that he was really made of, but when he came to the 
Throne his latent strength was revealed. During the short time 
in which he reigned his essential homeliness, bis tact and sagacity, 
combined with knowledge of his beneficent purpose, created an 
affection in his subjects which it is given to few Sovereigns to enjoy. 
llence the dismay experienced on that dismal Iriday when 
people opened their morning newspapers to find a bulletin never 
employed in regard to the illnesses of Royal blood unless in 
cases of urgent and well-nigh hopeless danger. Forty years 
ago the English public had hung on his. sick bed at 
Sandringham praying for but scarcely hoping for a_ happy 
issue out of his disease. Kkight years ago anew 
veneration was equally concerned at the illness which caused 
a delay of the Coronation. ut the Messengers of Death grew 
more insistent with every renewed visit, and the country almost 
at once recognised that from the third of them there was smail 
chance of escape. His death called forth an outburst of grief 
which is almost unequalled in history. In the case of his mother, 
Queen Victoria, the event had been discounted belorehand. She 
had long passed the allotted span of life, and had simply lingered 
on for weeks before death took place, so that even the most 
loving of her subjects had come to regard it as inevitable. But 
few of us dreamed that Edward VII. was so near the gates of 
Death, and his sudden and dramatic decease appealed to the 
imagination as well as to the feelings of his subjects. It awoke 
a responsive feeling throughout Europe. He seems to have 
been one of those who are understood only when they pass 
away. The comments of Continental newspapers have made a 
unanimous chorus of grief sympathetic with that of Great Britain. 
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ONG live the King! Before the funeral rites are over, 
and before the last valedictions are said to the departed, 
this sound, as is customary, and, indeed, essential on 
the death of a monarch, is resounding throughout the 
kingdom. It is not uttered joyfully just because the 

iast and saddest farewells to the late King are yet in our ears. 
King George will receive a welcome at once formal, joyous and 
cordial when the due period has elapsed after the death of his 
father. In the meantime, it is noted with quiet satisfaction 
that once more a sailor King occupies the throne of | nevland, and 
as Admiral Sir John Dalrymple Hay says in his * Recollections,” 
“The King is no carpet seaman, but one who has served like 
the rest of us.” He and his brother joined the Britannia as long 
ayo as 1877, and he went through the usual training as thoroughly 
as though the Navy were to be his profession. On the cruiser- 
corvette Bacchante he distinguished himself asa sailor, and in 1882 
was appointed to the Canada, the ship in which he paid his first 
visit tothe Dominion. At the age of nineteen he passed a first-class 
examination in seamanship and was made an acting-lieutenant. 
In the Thunderer and in the Dreadnought he had a couple ot 
years’ experience of the Mediterranean Station, and he gained 
experience of the Channel on the Northumberland. After that 
he was promoted to the command of a torpedo-boat. According 
to the testimony of the officers who knew him in all these positions 
he was an active, intelligent and zealous officer, and probably 
there is no previous King of England who has had a more thorough 
first-hand knowledge of the Navy. Surely an acquisition of the 
very first importance in an island Prince. 

But King George has stuli another peculiar title to distinction, 

One of the many wise schemes of his wise father was to make 
him familiar with the outlying portions of the Empire. He has 
followed that sun which is said never to set on the King’s 
dominions, or at any rate he has been wherever the [:nglish flag 
flies. Of Canada, India and Australia he has a personal knowledge 
that must prove of the very greatest importance in the exalted 
position to which he has now been called. His training in this way 
was fortunate in the extreme. The Imperial idea has taken root 
and spread enormously during the last years of Queen Victoria's 
reign and in that of King Edward; therefore, it becomes highly 
appropriate that the new Sovereign should have that great sense 
of the magnitude and importance of the l:mpire which could 
only be gained by travelling freely over it. It must be a gratifi- 
cation for those in our most distant Colonies to know that at 


heir wishes and 


the head of affairs is one who can understand t 
aspirations by the light of conversations with their chief citizens 


and leaders and by personal observation in their midst. 


The first acts of King George indicate that he has inherited 
the thoughtfulness which distinguished his father and grand 
mother. We refer to his two messages respectively about the 
theatres and the Whitsuntide holidays. Asa tribute of respect 
the managers of various theatres were very willing to keep thei 
houses closed; but, as the King was very quick to see, the effect 
of this would have been to throw out of work a great number of 
supernumeraries and other people who live more or less from 
hand to mouth, as well as to inflict considerable loss on the actors 
and artists who are better abie to afford it. We are sure that 
King Edward VII. would not have desired that mourning for 
him should take this form, and there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that his son has carried out his wishes to the letter in 
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sending a message to the Lord Chamberlain to the effect that 
the theatres should open. 


Wohitsuntide presented another very difficult problem. 
Untortunately it occurs while the late King is still lying in State 
that is to say, between his death and funeral. Many loyal 
subjects would have scrupled under the circumstances to seek 
enjoyment during the holiday. Indeed, there was some talk of 
proceeding by legislation, or otherwise, to postpone the celebration 
of Whitsuntide. But King George has foand a simple way out 
of the difficulty. Acting once more as interpreter of what would 
have been his father’s wishes, he has sent a message to say that 
the Royal Family would be best pleased to see the inhabitant 
of the country taking the usual opportunities lor enjovment given 
them at this season. ‘This is sensible as well as thoughtful. The 
Bank Holiday provides a welcome rest for tired and weary toilet 
in the City. Their regret for the late Monarch wiil be none the 
less sincere because they take the healthful and, indeed, necessary 
enjoyment provided for them at Whitsuntide. 


A suggestion has been made that will have to be acted upon 
at once or dropped altogether, It is briefly that we ought to have 
a more artistic postage stamp. There must be an issue very 
shortly which will bear the effigy of King George V., and an 
effort should be made to secure that the drawing will be creditabl. 
to the nation. In th previous reign sufficient attention was not 
paid to this. The King’s face, as it appeared on the stamps o1 
on the coimave, was a ¢ ommonplace portrait that very few peopl 
liked. Now that the occasion has arisen to call forth a new 
design it is in every way desirable that serious attention should 
be directed to it. One or two practical thines also should be 
attended to, On several of the existing stamps the value is not 
indicated in numerals, an omission that cueht to be rectitied. A 
newspapet corresp mdent also suggests that the new design 
should indicate clearly the country of the origin of the stamp 


England alone among nations omits this. Sooner or later Hi 
Majesty in Council will issue a proclamation giving currency 
to a new coinage, and this also is a field open to grea 


improvement. 


IN) MEMORIAM. 


lor all that was, 


Hing voice, 


he temperate, wise, contro 
Che sane, clear-sighted sympathy, 

Che gracious, courtly dignity, 

‘he watchful eyes, the tireless zeal, 

\nd all they wrought for England's weal, 


We may rejoice. 


‘or all that is 
The soul gone forth into the deep, 
The keen eyes ¢ losed, the fine ip dumb, 
The eager brain inert and numb, 
Phe stillness of the busy hand, 
The blankness of a desolate land, 


We can but weep. 


lou all he leave : 
Mur passionate pride of race aflame, 
New bonds close-knit where bond were none 
New links fast-forged "twixt throne and throne, 
A lasting place in Memory, 
A Jasting touch on History, 

We love his name. 


Considerable importance ts attached to tne report of th 
Kktoyal Commission appointed to enquire into electoral system 
because it is understood that Mr. Asquith meditates the introdu 


tion of a Franchise Bill, if it is practicable, before he goes to the 
country. In such a measure many knotty points would have t 
be decided: but th Koyal Commission adroitly escay the 
most embarrassing of them by pointing out that the are 
political in character. lor this reason no opinion is passed on 
the advisability or otherwise of ha Ing a | the elections on 
day. This matter will have to be thrashed t by t va 
parties, since, as a matter of fact, it involves the abolition o1 
continuance of plural voting. Redistribution is another delicat 
matter that they leave untouched, and they avoid with equal car 
the thorny problem of the sugge ed payment of t ection 
expenses of candidates. lhere are recommendation nay ll I 
the alternative vote where there are more than two candidate 
for one seat. lhe Commission are strongly in ta ir ol one-seat 
constituencies and consider«that two-seat constituencies are 
anomalous. The various schemes submitted for proy 


representation have not comme nded themselves to their juden 
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I:ven the transferable vote is passed by, notwithstanding a 
protest by Lord Lochee 

Once more the Board of Trade returns are of an eminently 
atisfactory nature. The increase that took place in April was 
distributed over exports and imports. There was an advance in 
the imports of raw materials and articles mainly unmanufacture d 
of close on ten million pounds, while the advance in articles 
mainly manufactured was one million five hundred thousand 
Ihe decline in imports was in food, drink and tobacco, 
It is note 
worthy that this decline did not apply to wheat, woich showe dan 


pounds, 
amounting to about five hundred thousand pounds. 


ulvance of about two hundred and fifty thousand hundredweights ; 
but there was a decline of one hundred and nineteen thousand 
three hundred and seventy hundredweights in wheatmeal and 
flour, a fact which speaks eloquently of the new activity in our 


milling industry. lu exports the greatest increase is five millions 
for articles mainly or wholly manufactured. Iron, steel, 
electrical goods, machinery, yarn and textile fabrics all show 
a substantial increase. ‘These are facts that convey no uncertain 
message as to the wave of prosperity that 1s now following on 
the recent depression. It does not look by any means to have 
reached its full heiwht vet. 


On Saturday the Karl of Lytton made an important state 
ment at the annual meeting of the Llome Counties Public-House 
Frust. It is unnecessary to explain the movement to our readers. 
\ll that is to be kept in mind is that by the system public-house 
ninave»rs are paid a salary and at pere entayve on the it takings for 
Thus the inducement to sell 
beer and spirits is taken from them, It has been a hard task to 


food and non-alcoholic beverages 


establish the houses under their control upon a sound financial 
basis; but according to the statements of the chairman the 
corner has now been turned. Phe Trust has this year been 
able to pay a dividend of two and a-half per cent., and to carry 
forward five hundred and seventy-four pound This statement 
must have given very great pleasure. It is not the object ot 
the company to make large profits for its shareholders; in 
fact, the maximum of interest is limited to five per cent., 
but it was long in doubt whether it would be able to obtain a 
margin of protit or not. 


Now that the border has been passed we may fairly 
expect that the houses will go on paying their way. 
Phat they are able to do so at all is, in a large measure, 
due to the energetic management and ceaseless vigilance 
of Lord Lytton and his’ fellow-worker, Mr. Part. We 
understand that a scheme for enlarging the scope of the 
[rust is now under consideration or being carried out, and we 
wish every success to it. Those who are obliged for one reason 
or another to seek the hospitality of a country inn appreciite 
the diflerence between the old style and the new; that is to say, 
between the inn where, as a rule. there was no bill of fare, where 
it was difficult to obtain food at all. and where the 
price was fixed according to the caprice of the keeper of the 
public-house, and a Trust house, where food can always be 
obtained at a rate of payment fixed beforehand and printed in a 
bill of fare. 

On Wednesday next the earth will enter the tail of Halley’s 
comet. It is possible that it may not be long enough to reach 
us; fifteen million miles ts a long tail, even for a comet. There 
has been much speculation as to what effect the tail will have 
upon us. Dr. H. H. Turner, who holds the Savilian professor 
ship of astronomy at Oxford (the chair to which Halley was 
appointed in 1704), thinks that there may be some faint electrical 
disturbances in the atmosphere, or, possibly, if there are solid 
particles in the tail at such a distance, a lew meteors may be 


seen. But it is more than likely that nothing will happen at all, 
for according to the most recent observations the tail is too short 
to reach us. Mr. R. C. D. Crommelin, on the other hand, 


believes that in Southern countries the whole heavens may be lit 
up by a glare like that of an auroral display. Halley's disk overy 
arose from his observation that the figures for the orbits olf 
the comets which appeared in 1531, 1607 and 1682 were 
almost identical. His calculations led him to believe that this 
comet would return, It did return, and appeared again in 17538, 
sixteen years after his death, and also in 1835. It is easv to 
calculate that Halley’s comet would have appeared in 1066, so 
that the comet which the Bayeux Tapestry represents as heralding 
the approach of William the Conqueror was probably Halley's 
comet. And,as Dr. Turner pointed out in a recent lecture at 
the Royal Society of Arts, the comet which is mentioned by 
Josephus as hanging over Jerusalem in the figure of a sword in 
the year 66 a.p., was probably also the same we may expect to 
see in the evenings in the last ten days of May. 





For the second time this year the London County Council 
is called upon to appoint a chief officer of the parks and 
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open spaces under its control. The vacancy is now caused 
by the death of Major Enthoven, who was appointed as 
recently as February last. The late officer, on his own 
admission, had very little knowledge of horticulture, and 
it is to be hoped that the Council will now appoint a 
man who has, above all else, a full knowledge ot high- 
class gardening. It is only reasonable to assume that, 
in the best interests of the ratepayers, and for the proper upkeep 
of the many parks and open spaces situated in the metropolis, 
such knowledge is of the utmost importance. An officer holding 
a position of such responsibility ought not to be subjected to the 
humiliation of depending on those under his control for particu- 
lars concerning the laying out of new and the upkeep of existing 
parks and spaces. The plea has been put forward that there are 
no men among true gardeners capable of controlling such a large 
and varied body of men as those employed in this department 
of the London County Council, an excuse that horticulturists 
feel as an insult to their profession. We have only to look to 
the parks and open spaces of such cities as Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Cardiff, all of which are managed by practical horticulturists, 
to find evidence that such men are fully qualified for the work. 


The spring is coy and backward this year in showing us its 
floral beauties, but in one very glorious respe: tit is even above 
its common standard. Never have we seen the gorse in more 
beautiful bloom, more full of flower or of brighter hue. It is 
impossible for those who know gorse only in the South and East 
of England and in Scotland to realise how splendid its colour is in 
those places where it is at its best. Everywhere our eyes are 
vrateful for its golden mass, and even on the East Coast we might 
well believe that no floral display could be of a more gorgeous 
monotone; but if we go to Ireland, to the Welsh Coast, above all 
to the Scilly Islands, we find the gorse in a splendour that ** beggars 
imagination,” to write in the classic phrase. It is beyond all 
that we could have believed possible in the way of floral bright- 
ness and of the height to which the tone of gold could be carried. 
It makes the eyes ache. If you examine the plant, to search for 
the reasons, you will find that every bloom is bigver than on the 
same plant on the East Coast, or inland, and that the colour of 
each bloom in the West is more intense. 





THE SWALLOWS. 
(TO US.) 
Our burnished pinions flash like steel, 
As round your chimney-stack we wheel, 
Home-comers on the wing again, 
We who have heard on Libyan sands, 
\cross the seas, across the lands, 
The summons of the spring again. 
So league by league, and day by day, 
We praised upon our homeward way 
The Master that created us, 
Till at the last bevond the miles 
We found the welcome ridge of tiles 
Or mossy thatch that waited us. 
Yet as our flying myriads drew 
Towards the journey’s end, we kuew 
That something had excited you, 
And, circling over square and street, 
We wondered what surprising feat 
Had startled and delighted you. 
Think of it! All the joyful cries 
That seem to shake the April skies, 
And make the budding branches stir, 
Are tributes to a man’s renown, 
Who flew—who flew from London town, 
As far—as far as Manchester. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 
Itis rather chilling to see all the Scottish hills covered with 
snow, as they are at the moment of writing, and it must be 
severe on those of the grouse that have been ina hurry to lay 
their eggs; but it is quite a cheering prospect for the salmon- 
angler. The spring fishing in most of the rivers continues to 
be very good, and the white hills give promise of keeping up the 
flow of water, which is all that seems wanted to prolong the 
good times. More and more the policy of restraining the netting 
seems to be recognised as a wise one, not only in the sporting 
interests of those who fish the rivers, but also in the financial 
interests of the lessor, who is able to derive a better income from 
the rental of the angling than he can get out of his share of the 
profits of the net. It is all matter of arrangement, and of 
arrangement which is far more difficu't to carry out satisfactorily 
in the case of a large river than of a small, because the 
individual interests, often conflicting, are more numerous than 
on the latter. But the work goes on, and we may well hope 
that we have touched the lowest level in Scottish salmon-angling 
generally and that it is on the up grade again. 
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THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF ENGLAND. 


)] kk may sate y leave to others the task of recording 
all that was achieved by King Edward VII. in 
the region of high politics. The story of his 
brief reign has been clearly and adequately told 
in the daily papers. He was the eldest of Queen 

Victoria's four sons, and was born at Buckingham Palace on 
November oth, 1841. On March roth, 1863, he was 
married to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, daughter 
of King Christian IX., the interest natural to this occasion 
being greatly heightened by the distinguished charm and beauty 
of the bride. There were six children born of the union—Prince 
\lbert Victor Christian Edward, born on January 8th, 1864 ; 
Prince George Irederick Ernest Albert, born on June 3rd, 
1865; Princess Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar born 
on February 20th, 1867; Princess Victoria Alexandra Olga 
Mary, born on July 6th, 1868; Princess Maud Charlotte Mary 
Victoria, born on November 26th, 1869; and Prince Alexander 
john Charles Albert, born in 1871, who died when a day old. 
King Edward succeeded to the Throne when his mother, Queen 
Victoria, died on January 21st, rgo1, after the longest reign in the 
history of England. After the death of the Prince Consort, 
the Prince of Wales 
had been obliged to take 
the place of his father 
at all the great public 
functions and ceremonies, 
so that he had received 
an exceptionally long and 
thorough training in his 
kingly duties before he 
succeeded. This training 
brought forth, admirable 
fruit. Our daily contem- 
poraries have shown with 
knowledge and _ skill how 
wisely and adroitly he filled 
his high and difficult posi- 
tion during a reign that fell 
short of a decade. Himself 
one of the bravest and most 
undaunted of men, his 
ambition from the first was 
that his reign should be 
one of peace. He bent his 
energies to the attainment 
of this great object with all 
the force of which he was 
capable. It has been told 
now and it will be repeated 
in the histories of the future 
how he went among the 
Sovereigns andstatesmen of 
the respective countries with 
which there was any pos- 
sibility of England coming 
into collision, and by 
unrivalled tact, joined to 
a dignity which tew could 
equal and none surpass, he 
smoothed over difficulties, 
and in every case not 
only succeeded in avoiding 
quarrels, but in arousing 
a new spirit of goodwill 
between thecountries. In 
the controversies attending JW. J. Edwards TAKING A 
home politics he played a 

very similar part, although etiquette demands that little should 
be said about this during the lifetime of a Sovereign. It was 
not until Queen Victoria had been dead for some time that the 
world, through her biography, came to know how active and 
spirited a part she had played in directing the policy of the 
country. The time will come when as much, nay, even more, 
may be told in regard to King Edward VII. He lived in times 
of greater trouble and disturbance than appeared on the surface, 
and it is most unfortunate that he should be taken from us 
just at a moment when the contentions of the rival 
political parties render it needful that someone should 
be present whose wide experience and unerring tact 
should command general confidence. As we lave said, all these 
things have been written of by our contemporaries, and we 
merely allude to them, while desiring more particularly to point 
out the great loss to country life which must follow his death. 
It is unquestionable that King Edward VII. was the greatest 
country gentleman of his time. The pesition of country gentleman 
is, in England, one which carries with it duties of a highly varied 
kind, and he who would fill it worthily must have more than one 





side to his character. In the first place, King Edward VII. wasa 
most excellent landlord. The present writer speaks with first- 
hand knowledge in this respect. He has been among the tenants 
and among the labourers both at Sandringham and Windsor, under 
circumstances when there was not the slightest need for them 
to use the flattery that is usually paid to Royalty. It is at 
Sandringham that one can best see how the duties of a land- 
owner were discharged, because Sandringham must ever be re 
varded as the home of King Edward VII. It was bought for him 
on his marriage, partly out of the savings of the Duchy of Cornwall 
and at that time was by no means a well-developed estate. It 
assumed its present shape under the direct superintendence of 
the owner, and under his care it soon grew to be a place of 
vreat fame in the agricultural world. It became known first as 
the home of a tlck of Southdown sheep, which soon began 
to take prizes at the various exhibitions throughout the 
country. Then the famous stud of Shire horses was founded 
a stud that to this day can hold its own with the best stud in the 
country. Not only did it produce great winners at the various 
shows, but the system of breeding and management adopted there 
produced a class of Shire that became highly prized in othe 
countries. This was largely 
due to the fact that horses 
young and old were turned 
out regularly on the marsh, 
where they lived a natural 
and healthy life, with plenty 
ol food to keep them strong, 
but also with the keen salt 
breezes trom the sea to vive 
them stamina and endu 
rance. Owners of Shires 
are unanimous in agreeing 
that the horses of the late 
King were highly adapted 
tor breeding winners 
But the King’s interests 
did not end in Shires and 
sheep. Highland cattle, 
Dexter and Jersey COWS, 
and even many of the 
small deer of the farm, 
excited his interest as well, 
and nowhere wili you find 
it more typical English 
homestead than that of 
the Home Farm at Sand 
ringham, 

This was what he did 
direc tly, but indirec tly the 
King wielded more influ 
ence over agriculture than 
any other man of his time. 
Ile always had a_ special 
interest in its fortunes, and 
was ready to give his great 
aid towards the further 
ance of any useful project. 
Often at very great incon 
venience he travelled huge 
distances to be present at 
a show of the Royal Agri 
cultural Society. He was 
a generous subscriber to 
the various charities con 


HIGH PHEASANT. Copyrigh* nected with agriculture, 


and he set an example 
worthy to be followed in dealing with his own labourers at 
Sandringham, who possess every comfort and convenience that 
men of their class could wish for. 

It was not only as a landowner that King Edward VII. 
was a typical English gentleman. Somehow, one always 
expects the squire, whether he be king or commoner, in this 
country to take a lively interest in the sports proper to 
his station. The King could, with justice, be described as 
a very great sportsman, In the most typically national of al 
pastimes, horse-racing, he took a leading part, as is shown in 
the article by our racing correspondent which follows this. He 
owned race-horses from a very early period in his career, and 
of late years he was a familiar figure at Newmarket and other 


race-meetings. No one who witnessed it could possibly forget 
the affectionate enthusiasm of the scene that ensued last year after 
his horse, Minoru, won the Derby. All this, however, is set forth 
by our special writer on the subject. lo return to his life in the 
country ; he was perfectly at home in the saddle, and at one 
period of his life followed the hounds with great enthusiasm. 
But above ali he was a keen shot. During his many tours in 
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é t \\ he ften tool 
Ti f " t | real ind t 
dl Sandru un ornamented with man 
\ | i ihe nea cone n th depart 
been out ood fortune at variou 
) f illustration the zest with which he 
ere t n Hie was a keen hand at pheasant 
nad there i ly a ( haracteristic attitude than thr 
é dl rf takin i high one. Although it 
ul t ) il i \ \ ( ervly uly Who looks it it will 
( } t Iv \ i lar and see uso that the attitude 
chara tha fa d shot. lhere are good 
i-ant { it Sandringhan ind there is also good 
parts it W 1 the King enjoyed himself in a quiet 
\ na i dav that did not find its way into print. 

Ibn ‘ | him a splendid opportunity, of which he 
is n ) to take advant t ft enjoying the magnificent 
ts all | by the Highlands of Scotland—deet stalkin 

r yi mn fishing. N was the King slow to take 
) ine when it once came into fashion. He was a fearless 
motorist, as, indeed, he was fearless at everything he took up, and 
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SOVS In 1892 Vigil, a filly by Ben 

s only winner, and that in a little 
did matters the 
them Vigil and colt by 


won but 372 sovs. 


mount ol 4.190 
out of Vesper, was the Prince 


race of the value of 


cm stake ter Line 


190 SOVS nor mprove much m 


Versailles, a 


following y« between 
Hampton out of | 

In 1594, Florizel IL... by St. Simon out of Perdita Il... 
il colours and atoned for his four unsuccesstul 
as a two year old by winning the St. Palace 
lriennial Stakes at Ascot, the Goodwood Corinthian Plate, the Brighton 
High Weight Handicap and the Koy Port Stakes at Newmarket, the 
of the five races amounting to 3,499 sovs Phe year 1895 saw the 
advent of Persimmon, a two year old brother to Florizel Il. A 
colt of he brought with him on his 
first appearance on the race-course su h a reputation that no more than 
>to 1 was laid against him for the Coventry Stakes, which he won with 
three lengths from Sir F. Johnstone’s Meli Melo 


at, whic 
inchette, 
to the 
eftol 

Stakes and a 


came 
rescue of the Reo 


James's 


value 
bay 
and yr 


commanding size ¥ at quality, 


consummate cast \ 


Going on to Goodwood, he won the Richmond Stakes almost as 
easily by a length from Champfleurie, but in the Middle Park 
Plate both St. Frusquin and Omladina finished in front of him 
In this” race Persimmon was not by any means himself; in 
fact. Marsh, his trainer, was not inchned to let kim’ run, but 
the Prince, ever considerate of others, was reluctant to disappoint 


d to let his colt take his chance. In addition to 
brother, Florizel I1., 
beautiful filly Dy 


the publ c, and so decicd 


the successful efforts of Persimmon, his elder won 


1¢ Manchester Cup and five other races, and Thats, a 





A ROYAL PART) 


Nod | ul lived, he | ive liked to add aviation 
my nen Oi course, he was extremely 
nt t 

| EDWARD VII \ND THI rURI 
N 4 sthe Vs f Wale ! ited Mr. Pierre Lo ird’s Lroquots 
( ut it was not u i886 that the Royal 
vere full carned | in animal belonving to 
| | et n ! occa nm in y when Counterpane, a fil ) 
llerm of Patchworl en ) | \! ind trained by John 
| 1 i Maik | ite at Sandown Park lin the sctine ear Lady 
Pevgy, | Hlern ‘ ih \ene won a Pla it the Newmarket 
Houghton Mee ». Counterpane was a well-bred tilly ; but her career 
isa shor ) for me i wn dead when running at Stockbridge, 
| for the ne two i he Prince d not fivure in the list of winning 
In r88y won two races of minor importance with Gallifet, by 
bt ‘ ff Fanchette, and Shamrock I1., by Petrarch out of Skelgate 
Ma ind meantime the formation of the famous Sandringham Stud had 
rer wnmenced, notably by the purchase of Perdita Il., a mare by 
m out of Hermione, by Young Melbourne out of La Belle Helene, 


iH Lirpte 


; \lbans, and ce yne the dam of the three brothers, 


ned to b 


Flor i1.. Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee, all sons of St. Simon 
In 1890 Perdita Il.’s tirst produce, Derelict, by Barcaldine proved 
le from ara point of view ; but Pierette, a tilly by Mark out of 
Poet i beautil wed mare by Petrarch out of Music, by Stockwell, 
ree ra wnd winning bracket ere also earned by Nandine, 

i iif ter Crsaliite the wit nys for the year amo s to OO4 SOVS., 
‘ OV the following iso en | Iinp, Prerette 
ind ) . a Barcaldin of De i Il. won between 


AT 


SANDRINGHAM. 


St. Serf out of Poetry, Courtier and Safety Pin all earned winniny 
brackets, the winning total for the season amounting to 8,281 sovs. In 
a splendidly fought 
out race Frusguin and won the Derby for his 


Royal owner, subsequently adding to this victories gained in the St 


1896 there came the ever-memorable day when in 


Persimmon wore down St 


Leger and the Jockey Club Stake Thais won the One Thousand 
Guineas and ran second to Lord Derby’s Canterbury Pilgrim in the 
Oaks. Oakdene, Safety Pin and Eclipse all earned winning: bra: kets, 


and the stakes won by the Roy il stable mm the course of the year were ot 
a total value of 26.819 sovs. (scot Gold Cup 
ind the Eclipse Stakes, and Mousme, Safety Pi, Little Dorrit and Oakdene 
also contributed some share towards the winning total of 15,770 sovs 


In 1897 Persimmon won the 


for the year In 1898, Lucknow, Eventail and Nunsuch, the three 
winning horses im the stable, won half-a-dozen races, amounting in value 
to 6.600 sovs. In 1899, the two year old Diamond Jubilee, brother to 


lor 1 
ind won but one of the races in which he took part, having appare ntly 
to both Watts and M. ¢ 
ridden, and at the end of the season the winnings of the 
stable amounted only to 2,190 sovs. Better things were, 
store, and in the following year, ridden by Herbert Jones, Diamond 
Jubilee won the “I'we ‘Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket Stakes, the 
Derby, the Eclipse Stakes and the St. Lever. Other no very 
great importance were won by Lucknow and Lord Quex, and the 
found the Prince for the tirst time heading the list of 
with a total of 29,536 should 
noted that in this year Ambush IIL. won the Grand National Steeplechase 
for His Royal Highness. In 1go1, on account of the death of Queen 
Victoria, the King’s horses were leased to the Duke of Devonshire, 
ind 


zel Il. and Persimmon, showed temper on more than one occasion, 
| 


taken a dislike innon, by one or the other of 
whom he was 


however, in 


races of 





{ lose 
of the season 
winning here be 


owners sovs., and it 


was not unul the following year that races were won by horse 
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f His Ma but one of these Lod Among his favourite horses at this time (he had seven) was the 

lea f the » race m by him--the Richmond grey Q.C. Being on a visit to Badminton, the Duke mounted him tor a 

at ‘ Hopeful Stakes at Newmarket— amounting dav with the Duke’s hounds on this horse, and the Prince was so taken 

> 9.8 f ) year Mead was again the only with its performances that the Duke was persuaded to sell it. It is on this 

) ‘ rf | ‘ i ind his victories in the Payne horse that the Prince is depicted in Mr. G. D. Giles’s well-known drawing. 

i r\W stakes and the Jockey Club Cup brought In this picture the Prince is shown flying a stile at the top of the hunt; 

1 of 3,105 Of the twenty horses in training in 1go4, the but | believe the credit in this case is due to a chestnut horse named 

' Ca Cha ) it three vear old brother to Mead, Paddy, which was the Prince’s chief favourite. On this horse the Prince 

» year o , vere the only winners, their combined cleared a stiff stile at the end of a long and fast run with the Duke of 

tt of about 1,900 so nor did matters Beaufort’s hounds. Those who have ridden over the Duke’s country 
1905 tl inings of the Royal stable did not exceed will know that it takes a good man and horse to ride at stiff timber afte: 

oe 1go eat things were expected of Slim Lad, a colt by a long hunt across that fine but deep and tiring country. But it was 

uit of Laolamia; but to the surprise and disappomtment of not always that His Royal Highness reached the end ofa long run. Like 

‘ ) is ¢ eaten by | ible companion, The Welkin other people he suffered the chances of the chase, and in one of the best 
\ i. Cheverel and Osella won four races, and at the runs recorded with the Royal Buckhounds, His Royal Highness, after 

o ' ' t 1 sO is placed to His Majesty’s racing yoing well as far as Harrow, took a wrong turn. Only three men saw 

the deer taken--the late Sir Nigel Kingscote, Harry King (then hunts 

} oO he Sandringham Stakes at Sandown Park, man to the late Queen), and Mr. Sowter, the saddler On another 

earl of ‘ 1 nmon out of Loch Doon, won the Jul occasion, however, when the Queen’s Buckhounds met at Denham 
ikes, a on of a couple of other races won brought up the the Prince of Wales, riding Q.C., saw the stag taken at Paddington 

il f é wr to 145 SOVS There having been no colts of an Station, and afterwards rode with the Master of the Buckhounds, Lord 
ynise born at the Sandringham Stud in 1906, His Majesty leased six Ribblesdale, to Marlborough House, across Hyde Park, in full hunting 
cat co from their breeder, Colonel W. Hall Walker; of thes costume. But the Prince was always a hard and good rider, not, as 
\l i i By Cyllene out of Mother Siegel, he made his first Lord Ribblesdale remarks, by any means always the same thing. When 
ippearance in 1 the Badminton 
vhen he moth Library was first 
Great Surre Foal published the late 
ike it Epsom, Duke of Beaufort 
und alth hs rT wrote in his dedica 
! > the five tion to the Prince of 
other races in which Wales: “I do so 
e took part, he ran feeling that I am 
consistently well, dedicating these 
ind went into winter volumes to one of 
quartet with the the best and keenest 
reputation of being sportsmen of ou 
possessed of mo time, I can Say 
than average racin from personal obser 
eC! In tl ear, vation that there is 
1908, Princesse de no man that can 
Cralle 1 Sandrin extricate himself 
ham-bred filly, by from a bustling and 
(;allinule out of pushing crowd of 
Ecila, carried H horsemen when a fox 
Majesty’s colow breaks covert more 
th distinction, dexterously than His 
nning the Chestet Royal Highness, and 
field Stake the that when hounds 
Boscawen = Stake run hard over a big 
ind the bretb country no.man can 
Stake and at tl take a line of his 
close of the veal own and live with 
e winnit of the them _ better.” It 
ible amounted to was sugyested by 
se ON 5,500 So a reviewer oft 
Last 7 the Badminton 
linoru) won th Library that this 
lwo Thousand was the language 
(;uineas, and echo of flatterv”— rather 
r still in our ears than of truth. But 
the sound of the when we find that 
heering with which all who saw the 
his lo ubjects Prince riding over 
reeted His Majesty the many countries 
vhen he went out he hunted in agreed 
unong them to lead to praise his per 
t colt in attr e formances, we may 
had won the Derb well believe that the 
ind it is indeed but Duke, one of the 
esterday that, while finest judges of hunt- 
yur Kin lay ing and riding to 
tricken with fatal hounds of the last 
1eSS, we aw century, and with 
Witch of the Air win SU: oppe i 
the lastrace in which, D, Knights. Whittome, IRON DUKE, coe cies pe ithe af 
ilas! his colours will the Prince in 
‘ vw carried, ‘Too sad, too heart-broken to cheer, all that one heard the hunting-field, was only writing the simple truth in his own 
is “God bless him and God save him PRENTON, graceful and courtly fashion. The very fact that the late King 
in his younger days, if mounted on a horse he liked, always found 

his way to the front, shows that the first part of the above eulogium 

IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. is true, for it is the penalty of popular Royalty nearly always to 

SURE to make a good King, sir; sits so well,” was Charles Payne's hunt in a crowd. The fact is the King neither feared to gallop 
omment on the then Prince of Wales when the famous huntsman first nor to jump, and the farmers gave the same testimony as the Duke 
iw the Prince at a meet of the Pytchley History will no doubt tell Mr. Elliott, a noted rider to hounds, who was asked to pilot the Prince 
how our late King had a firm seat and light hand in matters of State in the Pytchley country, tells how the Prince rode into a boggy place in 
It so long since the King took an active part in hunting that we Stowe Wood and saved the fall (as this excellent judge writes) “ by good 
ie apt to forget that he was in his younger days a bold rider, and, horsemanship.” Then he showed the Prince the fox and hounds, and 
uuwh never a keen fox-hunter, he loved a good gallop as well as having secured a start for the Prince from that difficult covert, he adds, 
inyone he King’s hunting years were chiefly those between 1864-70, “my duties ended there for the day.” Once with hounds, His Royal 
ind dur that time he kept some good horses and hunted with the Highness could and did take care of himself. Again, the same writer was 
Roval Buckhounds, the Duke of Beaufort’s, the Duke of Rutland’s and asked to pilot the Prince over the Grafton « ountry, which is, as all who have 
er well-known pack There are probably few people nowadays hunted in it know, not an easy one for a stranger to cross. Mr. Elliott 
who recollect that the Prince of Wales was at One time a Master writes ; “ Having long before made up my mind that when a man is on a 
of Harri This pack he gave to the farmers of the country hunter the safest place is close to the hounds, | asked the Prince to 
hunted over by the Roval Buckhounds, and in process of time gallop fast to get to the front ; then hounds began to run over the large 
they developed from the Berks and Bucks Farmers’ Harriers into pastures nearto Bradden. A real good stake and bound fence presented 
e Stavhounds of to-day with the same title, and are still one of the few itself to us with the ditch on the take-off side. Over the Prince went. 
packs in England of which a tenant-farmer is the Master. As a young I never saw a fence better jumped.” Then the same writer relates how 
man the late King liked the pace of staghounds and the certainty of a big double and the brook were successfully crossed by the Prince. 
port; and as even then he was a busy man, the shorter space of time a Now, there was no better judge of riding to hounds, nor any man of more 
tag-hunt ipies was no doubt a consideration \t all events, he was experience in the Midlands, than the late Mr. J. M. K. Elliott. Another 
often out with the Royal Buckhounds, keeping his horses at Cumberland writer tells a story of the Prince in the hunting-field The incident 
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happened during one of his many visits to Belvoir Castle. The late King 
long remembered a gallop in the course of which he cleared a prostrate 
farmer, nor did the countryside soon forget the characteristic courtesy 
with which the Prince pulled up and returned to apologise. It was on 
this visit to the Shires that the Prince sowed the first seeds of the 
famous covert at Baggrove, known as Prince of Wales’s Gorse, a covert 
from which | once saw five foxes go away. One of the best runs the late 
King ever rode in was in March, 1871, when, after a privately-arranged 
meet, there was a gallop from Cossington Gorse with the snow on the 
ground. But the story 
of this run, written by 
an eye-witness, will be 
found in “The Cream of 





Leicestershire.” It is 
one of the best things Le 
Brooksby evel wrote, 
and I am not going 


to reproduce any feeble 
echo here. 

After 
necessary 
the Prince 
and 


this the 
duties laid on 
made him a 
less frequent 
visitor to the hunting- 
field; but that he still 
loved hounds we know 
from the welcome given 
the West Norfolk at 
Sandringham, where 
there was always a fox. 
One of the late King’s 
last semi-public appear- 
ances was at a meet of 
the Biarritz Hounds. 
Whatever he did he 
did well, and his success 
was due to his hearty 
enjoyment of, and sym- 
pathy with, the sport he 
was sharing. His memory 
and example in our 
British sports will not 
soon be forgotten by a 
nation which loves sport 


1 
iess 


to 





above all other recrea- 
tions _ 
KING EDWARD AS 


A YACHTSMAN. 
IT was natural that King 
Edward, during the long 


periods that he spent 
with his mother in the 
Isle of Wight, should 


have acquired a love of 
the sea that never leit 
him. From early child- 
hood he was devoted to 
yachting as a recreation. 
For more than forty 
years he was a great 
supporter of yacht-racing. 
It was only when he 
came to the Throne that 
he ceased to participate 
actively in the pastime; 
but even then he con- 
tinued to take a 
keen interest in it. As 
Prince of Wales he 
became a member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, in 
1865, and in 1882 


very 


suc- 


ceeded Lord Wilton as 
Commedore. This posi- 
tion he held until his 
accession, when he 
assumed the title of 
Admiral of the club. 


Even as a boy he was very 
fond of sailing, and had 
scarcely passed out of 
hoyhood when he became 
the owner of a vessel of 


en 


te? & 
- 


; : Payee EE veel? 
his own, the thirty-six-ton ~ 
cutter Dagmar, which he 
acquired in 1865. Late 
on, in 1871, he owned 


the forty-ton cutter 
Alexandra, and in 1872 
the Princess. From this 
it was an easy step to the 
possession of a steam yacht, the Zenobia, 
1873. 


THE 


which belonged to him in 
In 1877 he owned the Hildegarde, a vessel of two hundred tons. 
The Formosa and the Vanduara were two others of his yachts. By 
this time he had acquired a passion for racing yachts, and he won many 
prizes with his Belle Lurette; but the vessel with which his name will 
always be most closely associated in yachting circles was the Britannia 
She was designed by the famous shipbuilder, Mr. G. L. Watson, anc 
was launched at a time when the interest in yacht-racing had reached 
its greatest height. Probably the Britannia was the very best yacht 


for which Mr. Watson was ever responsible. Hey five best seasons were 
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between 1893 and 1897, « 


luring which period s 
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he won one ] undre a ind 


twenty-two matches out of two hundred and nineteen in which she 
started, her total for prize-money coming to within a fraction of ten 


thousand pounds 


In one year, 1895, she won thirty-eight first and two 


second prizes in fifty races, the total winnings amounting to upwards of 


three thousand pounds. 


[his is a record which has never been beaten 


In 1893 a very great deal of excitement was caused when the Britannia 
replied to the challenge of Mr. Carroll, an American yachtsman, for the 
Cape May and Brenton Keef Cups. Mi uroll had had a yacht 


‘*BRITANNIA.’ 


ol 


the 


and, 
It 


another ; 
ot 


cou 


vessel. Sa 


have been learned from the experience of the 


n his time the sailing 
here would be very lit 





specially built for the put 


pose by Herreshoff, the 
Navahoe, ‘The race was 
from the Isle of Wight to 
Cherbourg and back on 
September 1oth for the 
Cape May Cup Phe 
Britannia won by half-an 
hour, beating the 
Navahoe on the return 
journey. The Brenton 
Reef Cup led to a still 
more exciting match, It 
was sailed for between 
the Needles and Chet 


bourg on September 12th, 
and the two vessels wert 
so evenly matched that 
after they had sailed one 
hundred and twenty mile 

the difference in then 
time was only fifty-seven 
seconds in 
britannia ; 
ritannia 
her rival 
a - half 

margin 

was only 


favour of 
but 
had 
hiitv-four 
seconds, 
in her 
two and a-half 
seconds. The owner ot 
the Navahoe, after the 
race Was over, lodged a 
protest on the 
that the Committee 
steamer had been shifted, 
and the Sailing 
mittee of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron decided in li 
favour. A third time 
these two splendid vessel 
met, in 1893, In a 
test for the Gold ¢ up of 
the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club On sion 
the Britannia defeated 
the Navahoe three time 
in ion. She also 
defeated the cutter 
Vigilant, which was sent 
to try usion 
her in 1894 Thu 
King Edward had a long 
and distinguished caree1 


as 


to allow 


and 
the 
favoul 


ground 


Com 


con 


this occ 


succes 


ovel 
with 


cone 


asa yachtsman. To th 
fact may probably be 
traced the germination 
of the idea that his two 
Sons should be brought 
up to the sea as a pro 
fession. We love to 
unagine the late Kin 

as Prince of Wak 

cruising about within 


sight ot the chalk cliffs of 
the Southern Coast before 


he had taken up the 
racing of these ships in 
a serious manner ‘The 
excellent constitution 
which he afterwards dis 


played must have been 


strengthened by the many 


hours spent on the sea 
and with the sea breeze 
blowing over him, It 
was natural that the 
sporting instinct which 
was very strong in him, 
as witnessed by — the 
zest with which he went 
into horse-racing, should 
have led him to take 
a great joy -in- match 
ing one boat wa 
rse, this led to improvements in the type 
ling ship had been continued much would 
King \s it happened, 
vessel was becoming more and more of a to 
tle fun in matching two steam yachts agai 


each other, or even in instituting a compe tition between electric taunche 


It 
progressing. 
seamanship of utility. 

by side with the practi 


is on these lines, 


however, that 


the 


Sailing yachts against one 


e of running horses 


evolution of shipping has 


)1 


been 


Inevitably the sailing yessel has been divorced from 


tands sick 


purpose, 


anothei 


tine ime 
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W, Hill. Copyright. 
“WHITE AND DANCING WATERS ALL BESPREN1T 


WITH SAND AND POLISHED PEBBLES.” 
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T 





might have been the 

moment of her birth 

into this world. She 
opened her eves, she looked 
around, she was aware that 
she was sitting on a bench in Hyde Park, in the town 
of London, on a summer afternoon in the year 1909. She 
understood exactly all that that implied; but as for herself, 
her own identity, where she came from, who her friends were, 
what her history was, why she was sitting there, everything 
indeed that in any way concerned herself, all that had passed 
entirely from her mind. She glanced around her, so amazed 
and so bewildered that she was conscious of neither feeling, 
only of a certain something that she almost thought was amuse- 
ment. An idea-even came into her mind that perhaps she had 
come here from another world. She got up and walked a few 
steps away, somewhat unsteadily. On a sudden an impulse 
took her to scream, but she resisted it. She thought she 
noticed a policeman looking at her, and she turned her back 
to him. 

““T must be calm,” she said to herself, “I must think 

no doubt in a minute or two I shall remember ae 

She sat down on another bench, but her mind was so blank, 
so utterly and entirely vacant of her past, that she could not 
find it possible even to try to remember ; it was as though she 
had no foothold on which to base her effort to recollect. 

‘“ But | must be someone,” she muttered aloud, and instantly 
a chili fear struck her lest perhaps she might be no one. She 
did not know what this meant, but she knew that it was terrible. 
She still continued to search her mind for some memory, some 
clue, some hint of recollection, but it was as though she wrestled 
in vacancy ; as though she sought to see the invisible, to grasp 
the intangible. 

She looked round her. The park presented its usual gay 
and animated appearance: carriages and horses, well-dressed 
men and women, the whole pageant of prosperous social life. 
To her it seemed a moving puppet show, a scene acted, with her 
for sole spectator. She closed her eyes again. In that moment 
she felt, as few feel in the whole course of their lives, the full 
meaning of the word “ loneliness.” It struck her that perhaps 
she was mad. 

‘“ But I am not mad,” she said with emphasis. 

She set herself to see if she could not find out from herself 
something about herself. Since her brain refused to answer, 
she questioned her dress, her appearance. Her clothing was 
good, even fashionable. She examined her boots and gloves 
with particular interest. They were new and good. She was 
not hungry or thirsty, so that it could not be long since she had 
zaten. On a sudden she noticed what before she had quite 
overlooked—that she held in one hand a small “ vanity bag.” 
She opened it hurriedly, hoping to find in it some hint of her 
identity. It contained nothing but a handkerchief. Her first 
feeling was one of intense disappointment; but then she took 
out the handkerchief and examined it closely, and found in 
one corner the initial “G.” Tears came into her eyes, the 
relief was so great. Here at last was some slight thread con- 
necting her with the world and her fellows ; she was no longer 
quite so absolutely, so utterly alone. If others had names, 
homes, families, histories, friends, she had at least one thing, 
her initial “ G.,’’ her blessed, dear, comforting, consoling “ G.,”’ 
thrice happy letter. 

She began to think of all possible names beginning with 
“G,” hoping to hit on her own and remember it—Gregory, 
Gregson, Grossmith, Gibson, Gibbs, and so on, and so on. She 
thought of many, but none seemed familiar. Then it struck 
her that perhaps this fortunate “G” might stand, not for her 
surname, but for her Christian name. 






“Then I am _ perhaps Grace NY | 
or Gwendolen,” she mused, “ not . 

Georgina, I hope anyhow, we 
I have an initial.” 

Heartened and encouraged to 
an extraordinary degree by this discovery, she set herself again 
to try to force some memory from the absolute emptiness of 
her past, and a new idea came to her. 

“Can I be married ?”’ she said to herself, “‘ or engaged ? ” 
She almost tore the glove from her left hand and sighed with 
relief, for she found she wore no ring at all. 

“It would have been too awful,” she reflected, “ if I had 
turned out the mother of a large family, and perhaps with some 
horrid husband thing as well.” 

She opened her vanity bag again, thinking she ought to 
look at it more carefully, and found, with a fresh shock of mingled 
wonder and relief, that inside the bag there was a name and 
address written. She looked eagerly and read: “ Beatrice 
Glynn, 14, Overton Road, Bayswater.” 

“There is who I am,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Beatrice 
Glynn—I must go to Overton Road at once.” She hurried 
from the park as fast as she could, impatient to reach her home 
and end this strange bewilderment, this fantastic trick her 
brain had played her. 

“ Perhaps I only lodge there,” she thought, “or perhaps 
there is a big family of us— mother, sisters, brothers, perhaps 
dear me, it’s very odd. It will be most frightfully awkward.” 

She found Overton Road without much difficulty. It 
seemed a long street of moderate-sized houses, at rents of perhaps 
seventy pounds to one hundred pounds a year. The house 
nearest to her was numbered seventy, and as she hurried on to 
get to No. 14, she noticed a smartly dressed girl coming out of 
the area gate of one of the houses. Evidently this was a servant 
on her afternoon out ; and there came a swift, dismaying idea 
into the heart of the other girl hurrying so eagerly towards 
No. I4. 

“Gracious!”’ she thought to herself; ‘ supposing I’m a 
maid there and it’s not my home at all, and this is just my day 
out. Oh, dear.” She paused and turned back a few steps, 
trying in vain to reassure herself. 

’ “Servants often dress very smartly,” she told herself. 
‘“T may quite easily be one—a parlour-maid, very likely.” 

She had reached the main road again now, and noticing a 
draper’s shop with a mirror in it, she went across to look at 
herself. 

“TI don’t look like a servant,” she decided; ‘at least, I 
don’t think I do.”” In fact, what she saw was the presentation 
of a very pretty, charming girl, very tastefully attired, with 
large dark blue eyes, fair hair and a very delicate complexion. 
Since this was the first time that, so far as her memory went, 
she had ever seen her own face, it is quite excusable that she 
should have continued to study it for some minutes with keen 
interest and attention. Certainly few people ever have the 
chance of seeing their own faces for the first time in their lives. 
But it was equally natural that her absorption in herself should 
be misunderstood. The sound of a titter made her look round 
quickly, to find herself an object of much interest and amusement 
to various onlookers. 

‘‘ Never you mind ’em, miss,” said a small errand boy, 
consolingly. “ Wuy, I often spends nours and hours at ‘ome 
admiring of myself in a polished dish-cover.”’ 

With a face as red as fire the girl hurried away, and when 
she had recovered her composure a little she decided that she 
had better go to 14, Overton Road and see what she could find 
out there. But when she reached No. 14 she surveyed it with 
some doubt and suspicion. The curtains were certainly atro- 
cious, and the front door was ‘painted in a style that made her 
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feel quite queer, and as for the wall-paper of the dining-room 
just visible from the street— well, she really did not think that 
she could have lived here. She went up to the door and knocked 
with the courage of despair. A servant in cap and trailing 
strings opened it, and waited. It was plain that she at least 
did not know the newcomer, who felt at this perhaps more 
rehef than anything else 

* Oh, if vou please,” she said, nervously, “ does Miss Beatrice 
Glynn live here 

“ No,” answered the servant, stolidly ; “ it’s Mrs. Jones.” 

“ Ah,” said the girl, with a kind of gasp, “‘ do you know I 
mean—Miss Beatrice Glynn a“ 

Ihe servant shook her head with an air of some doubt and 
suspicion, for she recognised something unusual in the other's 


tones \ stout, middle-aged lady came hurrying out of a room 
near 
What is it?” she asked. ‘“‘ Somebody asking for Miss 
Glynn?” 
“ Yes,” said the girl, tremblingly ; “ do you know ‘dies 


“Glynn ?” the newcomer repeated ; “ why, that’s the name 
of the peopl who used to live here, but they’ve moved.” 

‘Oh, moved,” the girl muttered, much taken aback, for 
she had not thought of that. ‘‘ You couldn’t tell me ty 

“No,” the stout lady answered. ‘“ I understood they went 
into the country Fhey didn’t like this part after the death of 
their daughter Beatrice.” 

“It was her the lady was asking for,’ interposed the 
servant, stolidly 

“Oh, didn’t you know ?”’ said the stout lady. ‘“‘ Oh, yes, 
poor Miss Beatrice —yes, she was killed in an accident in Hyde 
Park.” 

rhe girl muttered incoherent thanks and stumbled down 
the steps and walked away 

“ Poor thing,” said the mistress of No. 14, watching her. 
Quite a shock, evidently. Strange she should not have known, 
for plainly she was a friend.” 

But the girl walked away in the very strangest tumult of 
mind and feeling and sensation it is possible to conceive. She 
wondered if she were really dead ; if perhaps in some way she 
were Beatrice Glynn come back to life. She even wondered if 
she were some other’s soul inhabiting the body of dead Beatrice 
Glynn ! 

“ This is more awful than anything,” she said, pushing her 
hands against her burning temples that throbbed as if they 
would burst. “It is awful enough not to know who one 
really is, but more awful still to suspect that one is really 
dead.” 

It was by now some time since that moment when, as it 
were, she had first become conscious of herself, or rather of her 
present self, her present identity. Since then she had been 
walking continually, she had neither eaten nor drunk, and she 
had endured such a storm of conflicting emotions as few people 
experience in a lifetime. Exhausted, she returned to the park 
and sat down on a bench \ kind of peace settled on her, the 
stupor of absolute fatigue. It is true she still had no idea of her 
own identity or whence she came, but then she no longer cared. 
lhe matter had ceased to interest her. It was enough for her 
to sit and watch those who passed by, idly to note their appear 
ance, to wonder faintly who they were and if they all possessed 
that tremendous and unsearchable knowledge of themselves. 
It began to grow late. A park-keeper passing by noticed her 
and thought of speaking, but did not. The character of the 
people in the park changed. They were no longer the gay, 
well-dressed crowd who had occupied it in the afternoon ; the 
nursemaids and their charges had vanished too. Nor were 
there now, as there had been next, the stolid business men, the 
clerks, the workmen returning to their homes after the labours 
of the day Instead curious and furtive figures were appearing 
with the darkness, slinking to and fro on devious errands. But 
mingled with these were other and lovelier figures, young men 
and maidens pursuing their artless wooing under the trees of 
the London park as their first parents had done in the Garden 
of Eden. One couple strayed near the silent, motionless figure 
on the bench They did not see her. Why should they ? 
They faced each other, and their lips met in a long embrace. 
They passed on, unheeding and unaware of the girl on the 
bench, who now was trembling from head to foot, shaken with 
the dawn of memory returning as with the throes of a new birth. 

‘God pity me,” she said; “ was there not a man once who 
did that to me ? ”’ 

She rose to her feet and stood still for a minute ; her mien, 
her eves were wild 

“Who ? who? who?” she panted. 

She walked away with quick, irregular steps. The question 
beat itself upon her brain as a cobbler hammers leather. ‘* Who ? ” 
It seemed to her she still felt that burning kiss upon her lips, 
but who had given it? Who? 
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“This is yet more awful than anything else,” she said, 
and if I do not soon remember I shall die.” 

Her whole life was concentrated on the one effort to remem- 
ber, to remember. How awful it was to know nothing of this man 
but his kiss. His kiss. That she still felt on her lips, and her brain 
was near to frenzy with the effort to remember, when she heard 
the sound of a man running. She turned. It had grown so 
dark she could not see his face. Nevertheless she knew, and 
peace fell upon her storm-tossed soul. 

“Oh, Jack ; is it you, Jack ? ”’ she said. 
“Mary,” he exclaimed, with a kind of sob, “ what has 


“a 


happened? We have looked everywhere a park- 
keeper told me Are you all right ? Are you 
. 2 


sure 
““ Just take me home,” she said, softly ; “ I can’t bear any 


more. Just take me home.” 


It was a day or two later before she could give any account 
of her adventures. Then she told her mother all about it. 

“When you left me,” she said,‘ I just meant to walk home 
across the park. I was thinking—thinking how happy I was 
that Jack loved me, and that he had asked me to marry him 
the night before, and I remember how happy I felt, and how 
beautiful I thought all the world, and that made me think of 
poor Beatrice, my poor, dear sister Beatrice, and I thought how 
dreadful it was she should be killed in the park in that accident, 
while I was alive and so happy. Then I tried not to think of 
her any more, but just of Jack, and all at once I happened to 
look up and I was at the exact spot where Beatrice was killed 
I had always avoided it, it was the first time I had seen it since 
that day. I remember I felt strange and I opened my bag to 
take out my handkerchief, and then I must have seen suddenly 
that it was not my own bag I had brought, but Beatrice’s, the 
one she left in my room that day. I must have taken it up by 
mistake. And then I don’t remember anything more till | 
found myself sitting on that bench wondering who I was and 
where I came from.” 

“ Poor child,” said her mother, touching her hand. 

But it was not to her mother, but solely to someone else, 
that she confided how the first dawn of memory rising in her 
Was at the sight of a kiss exchanged. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


Winter’s RETURN. 

FORTNIGHT or three weeks ago it almost seemed as though we were to 
have a more or less favourable spring, but during the past ten days 
the weather has been wintry in the extreme. We have several 
times had heavy falls of snow, which have done a certain amount of 
damage to young plantations, and on many nights lately the frost 
has been severe. The wintry weather has Come most inopportunely, 

is the stalkers in the deer forests had been working hard to finish off the arrears 
of heather-burning, and grouse, if any were laying, must have had their eggs 
destroyed by snow and frost. From personal observations I can positively 
assert that no bird nesting above one thousand feet could have protected het 
eggs from the storm, which stalkers say is the most severe ever experienced in 
April. The only birds which can bid defiance to the storm are the golden eagles, 
ind in the following notes I will give some account of my observations of these 
birds during the past few days 
Tur EaG ies at Homi 

Last Sunday (April 17th) we visited an eyrie on a wild and lonely hillside at 
a height of well over two thousand feet. The weather was bad, with three inches 
of snow even on the low grounds, so a cycle run of seventeen miles was not exactly 
an easy undertaking. Still, after having exciting experiences in the snow, we 
reached the lodge where the road came to an end and commenced our climb 
to the eyrie. On leaving the road we found a depth of half a foot of snow on 
the moor, and soon this increased to an alarming extent, until, before the eyric 
was reached, we had to fight our way through an average depth of thirty inches 
of soft snow, every now and then sinking deep into a deceptive wreath. Even the 
tall juniper bushes with which the hill is covered did not appear above the snow, 
and the whole hillside was an expanse of spotless white It can be imagined 
that under these conditions walking was none too easy, and we were extremely 
glad to reach the nesting site of the eagles. Walking quietly along, we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the cock bird launch himself off a pinnacle of rock and 
soar away over the hill, and as we approached nearer the hen rose from the eyric 
and followed her mate 

ExpPoseED NESTING QUARTERS 

We thought it curious that the male bird should have been beside the nest, 
tor he very rarely approaches the eyrie when the hen is brooding ; but through 
the glass we could see the eyrie, deep in snow, but with a small hollow in the 
centre, where the eagle had been sitting. We naturally imagined that she had 
eggs; but to scale the rock was a most difficult undertaking, as every ledge was 
buried deep in snow, and a false step would have resulted in most unpleasant 
consequences. However, we at length reached a spot where the eyrie was 
visible, and, with great expectations of securing a unique photograph, peered 
cautiously into the nest—to find it empty! The hen eagle had evidently been 
keeping her eyrie free from snow, so as to have things ready for the eggs when 
they appeared, and this accounted for the presence of the male bird. 

Ture NestinG Sire Descripep 

The locality is an ideal one in every way for the king of birds. From the 
nest an extensive view is obtained of the mountain ranges on Speyside, hill 
after hill rising sharply against the sky-line, and westward the Cairngorms and 
Lochnagar are seen rhe rock is somewhat exposed, and on a stormy day the 
clouds are whirled through the gorge at the speed of an express train. In the 
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vicinity the ptarmigan have their nests, seemingly quite unperturbed at the 
proximity of so powerful an enemy, and while we were at the nest they were 
croaking all around us. The return journey was made in delightful conditions, 
i hard frost prevailing and the wind having completely dropped. We noticed 
that whereas during our ascent not a curlew was to be seen above the road 
during the downward journey they were met with almost immediately we lett 
the eyric, and their beautiful wailing cries were heard constantly on all sides, 
while in the solitary plantation a mountain blackbird was piping his wild song 
to the setting sun 
Tue Eyrie Revisirep 

Feeling well-nigh certain that the eagle would be sitting on eggs within the 
next day or two, we yesterday (April 22nd) paid a return visit to the eyrie, 
with successful results Ihe weather for two or three days had been more or 
less “ fresh,” but the snow at the nesting site was as yet almost unbroken, whilk 
a strong north wind swept across from the hills beyond. On our way up the 
hillside we had a good view of the cock bird sailing above the corrie where th« 
eyrie was situated, and causing great alarm among the neighbouring grouse, 
which fled precipitately in all directions. We noted fresh footmarks in the 
snow near the eyric, so we were rather afraid a keeper or shepherd had purloined 
the eggs: but on peering over at the nest from above, the hen bird was seen 
sitting unsuspectingly on the nest. On hearing us, however, she launched 
herself out over the corrie with outspread wings, and was very quickly lost sight 
e beautifully marked 
with dull red, the other almost white, and it has been stated in an old book on 
eagles that the speckled egg produces the cock bird and the white one the hen 


of on the sky-line The eyrie now contained two eggs, or 


with what truth has never, I imagine, been properly determined Phe evrie 
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Was comparatively easy of access, and several photographs were obtained 
Che eyrie was constructed chiefly of juniper branches, quit reen, for the 
eagles make it an invariable rule to construct their nest of branches freshly 
pulled, and when practicable build their eyrie of green pine branche In the 
present instance, however, the nearest wood wa everal mil distant » the 
eagles turned to the juniper bushes as being the more accessibl While we 
were at the eyrie neither parent bird came into ght, and as a cold wind 


from the north threatened to bring heavy snow-clouds with it, we left th 


as quickly as possible to allow the hen to return to her home 


An Evyrie In A Tre! 


Another interesting expedition was made to a wild glen in the heart of the 


mountains where numerous giant pine trees grow at a height of close on tw 
thousand feet. In the glen a pair of eagles have nested from time immemorial 
and have two substantial evries not two hundred yards from each other, and 
both built on sturdy pines. One is on the hillside, the other lower down and 
ilmost on a level with the burn which flows through the glen Last season 
the eagles laid their eggs and reared their young on the higher evrie, but thi 
eason a winter's snowstorm had tilted the nest over on end, so the eagles had 
resorted to their spare eyri From their last year’ est one can clearly make 
out the hen bird sitting, and so I resolved to obtain a photograph of her a 

rose from her nest rhe latter is situate on a giant branch of an ancient pin 
ome twenty feet from the ground, and is an extremely well-built structure It 
has evidently been used for many year is very ancient remains of branche 
are littered at the foot of the tree and the present eyrie is an offshoot of one th 
remains of which are clearly seen adjoming it SETON GORDON 


THE TUFTED DUCK. 


SVERAL species of ducks which nest in Great Britain 
have undoubtedly increased in numbers during the 
last twenty years, notably the tufted duck, the pochard, 
the shoveller and the gadwall. I do not think that 
this is 
due to any great 
extent to the 
working of the 
Wild Birds’ Pro- 
tection Act, but 
rather to the fact 
that a great deal 
more attention Is 
given than 
formerly to the 
rearing of wild 
duck for sporting 
purposes. Many 
owners of suitable 
marshes and meres 
do a certain 
amount of hand- 
rearing; and not 
only the rarer 
species ot nesting 
ducks, but other 
aquatic birds, such 
as the great 
crested grebe, 
thrive and increase 
in the freedom 
from molestation 
ensured by the 
presence of the 
keepers, who 
must be constantly 
on the spot to look 
after wild duck 
during the nesting 
season. I use the 
term “wild duck” 
in its specific 
sense as denoting 
the mallard. 
Naturalists are 
sometimes apt to 
complain that so 
much of the 
country is devoted 
to game and, 
further (what is 
unfortunately 
true), that most 
of the indigenous 
raptorial birds 
have been exter- 
minated in the 
interest of yvame- 
birds: but they 
would do well 





“IT TOOK A GOOD 


to remember that the same isolation and semi-wildness of the 
country that is good for game ts good also for other birds, and 
that if it were not for the great game estates many of our 
interesting wild birds could not. exist Ikven birds of prey 
are nowaday 5 
far less generally 
perse uted by 
preservers ol 
game, and those 
species, particu 
larly owls, that 
are not harmful 
to game-birds are 
not molested. Not 
only is. this the 
case, but some 
owners ot estate 
are so public 
spirited or un 
selfish or such 
good naturalists 
as the case may 
be, that they 
protect raptoria! 
birds against thei 
own interests as 
game - preservers 
Allhonour to those 
who in) Scotland 
are protecting the 
golden eagle and 
peregrine = faicon 
knowing well that 
these birds practi 
cally live—at any 
rate, during the 
nesting scason 
on grouse and 
other game. 

Qi the raret 
nesting duck 
mentioned above 
the shoveller onl 
is at all indepen 
dent of the private 
marshes. It nests 
in fair numbers in 
the Norfolk Broad 
district, but even 
there it flourtshes 
best in tho e parts 
that are “ kept a 
for wild duck. The 
gadwall has con 
siderably extended 
its range, but keeps 
well within the 
rigorously “ kept”’ 
area of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, clic fly 


LOOK ROUND.” 
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where the two 
counties join The 
two diving ducks 
the tufted and the 
pochard, never 
nest lar from a 
large sheet of 
water, and it is 
strange that the, 


are not found 
nesting in the 
Sroads They 


keep, however, to 
two or three large 
private lake in 
South Norfolk 
and affair 
number of both 
pecies nest under 
similar protected 
conditions in 
Hertfordshire and 
in one or two 
other counties 
In Ireland the 
tufted duck is not 
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convinced that 
at the first in- 
terference with 
the surroundings 
of the nest the 
duck would 
desert. He did 
not fear the loss 
of the eggs, but 
he did not want 
me to waste my 
time ! 

This’ belief 
that game - birds 
are differently 
constituted and 
are not amenable 
tothesame natural 
laws as other birds 
is very prevalent 
among game 
keepers. It ts, I 
think, largely the 
effect of habit; 
all their lives they 
have been accus- 


uncommon in at AN UNCONSCIOUS SITTER. tomed to treat 


least one locality 

Four years ago, through the courtesy of the owner, I spent 
some time watching and photographing the water-birds in one 
of these well ‘ kept ” duck localities in Hertfordshire Several 
pairs ol tulted ducks were nesting near a large sheet of water, 





A BACR VIEW. 


and having succeeded in photographing such birds as the 
great crested grebe, the coot and others, I suggested to the 
keeper that I should like to try the ducks. He had given 
me valuable help in finding nests and erecting shelters from 
which I could photograph the various birds. Some of these 
shelters necessitated a good deal of work: for some birds 
screens were made by covering hurdles with dead reeds. Four 
such hurdles forming a square were successfully used for a coot, 
and a flat-bottomed boat, moored in shallow water and sur- 
rounded with hurdles, served for a great crested grebe. The 
good nature and ingenuity of the keeper were always equal to 
the demands made by my desire to photograph birds whose 
nests were in out-of-the-way places. But when I suggested 
arranging to photograph the tufted duck he wavered—not 
that the trouble would be too great. but he was quite 


with an almost 
superstitious respect any bird with the scantiest claim to 
inclusion in the magic circle of “ game.” The great 
business of their lives is to protect such birds, especially 
when nesting, from the slightest disturbing influence. and 
the natural outcome is a_ conviction that anything short 
of this care must be disastrous. An actual demonstration is 
generally necessarv to convince them that ordinary wild birds 
will stand the camera ordeal. They may yield at once or step 
by step, as still wilder and more timid birds are dealt with. 
Generally the new phase of wild bird-life appeals to their sporting 
instinct, and they become enthusiastic assistants, keen to 
encourage trial of the most difficult birds; but it nearly alway: 
stops short at game-birds. 

I assured my gamekeeper friend that my time’ was at the 
disposal of the tufted duck, and that I had no fear of its being 
wasted. We made our arrangements with great care, starting 
by setting up a few small branches about ten feet from the 
nest, and adding to them each day for three or four days. Then, 
as the duck did not desert, I set up my tent and covered it with 
the branches, taking care that no part of the front of the tent 
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SHOWING THE BROAD BILL. 
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was visible. We had chosen our time when the duck was 
away feeding, and she had covered the eggs with the mixture 
of down and dry grass which formed the nest. The nest was 
about a yard from a ditch, with deep banks sloping down to 
the water, which was shallow and muddy. I had not been 
long in the tent before I heard noises as of birds paddling in 
the water, strange gurgling, grunting and low whistling such 
as might have proceeded from several ducks feeding in the 
muddy ooze. My tent was quite close to the bank; but much 
as I should have liked to see what was going on in the ditch, 
[ dared not move, as it was more than probable that the noises 
I could hear were caused by the tufted duck and possibly her 
husband. After about an hour of waiting the duck came up 
from the ditch and stood near the nest, and looked with sus- 
picion at the tent. Fearing she might not remain, I made an 
exposure with the silent shutter, and while I was changing the 
plate I heard the duck fly noisily away. The paddling in the 
(itch continued, and presently I noticed something moving 
in the grass beyond the nest; it was a common wild duck 
evidently on her way to the ditch. She came close up behind 
the tufted duck’s nest, stretched up her neck to its full length 
and took a good look round. Judging her to be within the 
focussed area, I made an exposure just before she—having 
evidently satisfied herself that the coast was clear— disappeared 
into the ditch. 

The pleasant novelty of obtaining a photograph of -a bird 
I had not expected did not prevent a growing anxiety with 
regard to the prolonged absence of the tufted duck, and when 
a movement in the grass on the edge of the ditch was followed 
by the reappearance of the old wild duck—or possibly it was 
one of her friends—I felt rather annoyed than otherwise, as 
there was less likelihood of the legitimate owner of the nest 
coming while these strangers were about. However, having 
no prejudice against a “ mixed bag,” I prepared to photograph 
this new arrival should she give me the chance. This she did, 





TRYING A FRESH POSITION. 


for, walking leisurely up from the ditch, she halted midway 
between the tent and the tufted duck’s nest, and unconcernedly 
commenced preening her feathers not more than four feet from 
the lens. To have photographed her without readjusting the 
focus would have been useless, so, taking the plate-holder from 
the camera, I carefully focussed on my unconscious “ sitter ”’ 
and made four exposures before she, having completed her 
toilet, walked away. 

Looking towards the ditch while changing plates after 
the last exposure, I saw the dark head and bright golden eye 
of the tufted duck; but only for an instant, for whether she 
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resented the presence of the intruder or heard me moving in 
the tent, she took alarm and flew away. As she seemed to be 
very nervous, I thought it best to postpone further attempt until 
I returned the following week, and came out of the tent, which 
I packed up, leaving the branches as before. In the afternoon 
the tufted duck was on her nest; but when I next visited the 
locality the keeper said she had been disturbed and had deserted, 
but he had already placed branches near another nest a little 
further away on the bank of the same ditch. This nest was 
under a large tussock of grass, which with some nettles promised 
to form a good background to the sitting bird if she came. 
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“SHE RUFFLED OUT HER FLANK FEATHERS.” 


I had waited some twenty minutes, when there was a rush of 
wings overhead and the duck flew down, alighting midway 
between the tent and the nest. This, in my experience, was a 
most unusual proceeding on the part of a eround-nesting bird 
The almost invariable rule observed by such birds is to alight 
some distance from the nest and then approach it stealthily 
under cover of the herbage The duck without hesitating 
walked straight to the nest, and I secured a back view just 
as she stepped on to the eggs. She then turned round and 
proceeded to make herself comfortable ; she took no notice 
whatever of the tent and made no sign that she heard me change 
plates. When she settled down her head was turned and 
resting on the side of the nest, and I made another exposure ; 
the resulting photograph shows the broad, sturdy bill charac 
teristic of the species. She did not seem satisfied with her 
position, and rose up in the nest and made another half-turn 
to the right. Apparently this position did not suit her better 
than the first, for she maintained it only long enough to enable 
me to record it by a photograph. She then turned broadside 
to the camera, and for the first time seriously devoted herself 
to covering the eggs. She sat high up and ruffled out her flank 
and breast feathers, gathering the eggs under them. I photo 
graphed her in this position, and again when, having arranged 
the eggs to her satisfaction, she sunk low down in the nest. 
Except that she gradually assumed a more depressed attitude, 
she did not again alter her position, and I used my remaining 
plates, giving varying exposures Irom a quarter of a second 
to as long as a second. During the last part of the time I 
moved freely in the tent, and in manipulating the camera took 
no special precautions to do so nots lessly, allowing the plate 
holders to rattle together as I placed them in the case. The 
stolid indifference of this duck to the noise thus made and to 
the alteration made in the environment of her nest, contrasted 
with the extreme nervousness of her neighbour, is typical oi 
the individual variation of temperament for which one must 
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always be prepared, and which goes to make the glorious un 
certainty of bird photography and also much of its charm 


When I had exposed my last plate I crept out from the 
back of the tent and looked round it at the duck still sitting 
contentedly on her nest. I could easily have crept away without 
disturbing her, but I had to take down the tent, and not wishing 


to give the duck a sudden fright, | crept away a dozen yards 
¢ , 

7 

IN / HE 

Pear TREE WALKS— BLOSSOM-TIMI 

F no tree trom other lands had been introduced into these 
sea-girt isles, spring would lose none of its luxuriant 
flower beauty Ihe snowstorm of blossom on the wild 


and cultivated Cherries has vanished, but the garden is 


white with the luxuriance of Pear flowers, and from the 
spreading Apple trees comes a sea of pink, distilling a faint 
lragrance into the bracing spring § air. This phase of our 
fruit trees is olten forgotten their glorious beauty at 
this time of the year; and without even the prospect of the 
ripening fruit in autumn or the changing of the green 
tint to ruddy crimsons, the Apple and the Pear would be 
planted for this virtue alone. The writer knows many an old 
orchard of which the fruit is never given any consideration 


vhatever hie 
pic turesque 
ynarled beauty 
ot the trees, 
embowered in 
blossom in the 
month of May, 
is alone welcome 
with perhaps 
rivulets of Datto 
dils in the grass 
beneath. The 
illustrations show 
certain 
the mass of flowers 
the 
and an 


phases 


thick on 
branches 
economical use of 


the Pear, provid 
ing a grateful and 
interesting walk 
and filling many 


a basket with fruit 
ot exceptional s1ze 


and colour in 
iutumn. Many 
varieties develop 


more highly unde 
what is known as 
the 
treatment 
any othe 
[his 
pergola, if the latter term is admissible in the case of such a 
walk as is depicted in the illustration, is not difficult to construct 
\ blacksmith of ordinary intelligence can put it up, and 
there must be plenty of and reasonable height, to 
avoid anything suggesting an effort to restrict the trees The 
most practical of fruit-growers fix the base of these cross arches 
buried in the ground Ihey should be nine feet 
apart and made of bars of iron one and a-half inches deep and 
a quarter of an inch wide 


7 cordon sec 
than in 


PEAR 


lorm 7. Stevenson A 
t\ pe ol 


Spat Cc 


to stones 


Lhe CTOSS arches should be laced 
and made rigid by horizontal wires being fixed through them 
at a distance in each case of ten inches \s everyone nowadays 
seems desirous of obtaining as quick an effect as possible, single 
cordons should be planted on either side, twenty inches apart, 


and a collection of varieties may be grown in a small space 


Ihe arches of Pears illustrated are in the garden of Broad 
Oaks, Byfleet, the residence of Mr. G. Lubbock, and are 
seventy yards long, twelve feet wide and tweive feet high. One 


hundred bushels of fruit were picked from them last year, these 
representing no fewer than forty varieties. The chief attention 
necessary is the pruning, cutting back the poorest shoots in 
summer, called *‘ summer pruning,” and the general use of the 
knife in winter. Pears are peculiarly adapted to the cordon 
and forms of training We can recall many 
a veteran, one the Uvedale’s St. Germain in the 
vardens of Gatton Park, Reigate Chis veteran has no history, 
but it must have weathered the storms of at least two centuries, 


espalier 
noble 


and is as vigorous to-day as when it was first planted. The 


TREE 


, 
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through the grass and then rose up. She left the nest quietly 
when she saw me approaching, and within an hour of erecting 
the tent I had taken it down and cleared away. Half-an-hour 
afterwards the keeper saw the tufted duck go back to her 
nest, he—good man—tejoiced with me in my success, and 
showed no regret at having to part with a long-cherished 
conviction. WILLIAM FARREN. 


GARDEN. 


crop is usually excellent in all ways, four or five bushels of 
fruits of perfect development generally being the harvest, and 
this after drastic thinning, not only to save the vigour of the 
tree as much as possible, but to achieve what is always dear 
to the horticulturist’s heart—full development in the individual 
specimen. Many of the fruits weigh over one pound each, and 
to convey some conception of the size of the tree it may be 
mentioned that a few years ago the dimensions were ninety-one 
feet ten inches from end to end, and the longest branch forty- 
eight feet, which dimensions make this probably the largest 
espalier Pear tree in the kingdom. 

Referring again to arches of Pear trees, these may be 
run through even the vegetable garden, or some place it ts 
desired to divide up into two separate plots. The utilitarian 
portion of — the 
garden may well 
go hand-in-hand 
with that given to 
flowers, and _ this 
applies to gardens 
of both large and 
small dimensions. 
These notes have 
a practical value, 
and may perhaps 
help to bring into 
greater favour the 
culture of fruit 
trees in the way 
depicted in the 
illustrations. 

Rose MILDEW 
IN the recently 
published litth 
‘Enemies of the 


book, 


issued by the 
National Rose Society, 
this pest of the Rose 


Rose,” 


is thoroughly described 
and ample information 
given on its destruc 

tion. No greater 
plague to the flower 
exists than mildew, 
which is not. only 
insufficiently under- 


WALK IN MAY. Copyright. stood, but until late 
years was paid littl 
heed to Chis note is particularly seasonable, as the first onslaught begins 


when the leaves have fully developed, and the other, as it is 
Phere 


spring attack, though usually mild, passes unnoticed or is not considered worthy 


in spring, 


mentioned, soon after midsummer must be no neglect; and the 


of serious consideration rhis is a mistake, as it is pointed out, and “ may 
lead to serious results, for the scattered patches of mildew furnish the spores 
that infect the flower-buds and at a later stage set up the second wave of disease 
which is mostly confined to the new growth.” The writer has been much troubled 
with the mildew pest, and advises that there be no delay once it is detected The 
National Rose Society gives the following remedy, which is applied by spray- 
ing: ‘“ A solution of potassium sulphide, popularly known as‘ liver of sulphur’ 

One ounce dissolved in five gallons of water is an excellent fungicide against 
Rose mildew. If a tablespoonful of liquid glue is added, the fungicide adheres 
much longer to the foliage. If the whites of two eggs are used instead of the 
glue, the adhesiveness is still greater. It is important to remember that, although 
liver of sulphur will actually kill Rose mildew, its primary use is that of a pre- 
ventive against infection by destroying spores of the fungus that alight on thi 
foliage, hence it should be applied on the earliest suggestion of the presence ot 
the mildew. Later in the season, when the second wave of mildew appears, a 
somewhat stronger solution of the fungicide may often be used to advantage, 
more especially during a dry, sunny season when the foliage is fairly hard, The 
a test 


on all the bushes you possess until you have made a test, and afterwards blame 


experiment should be made on a small scale at first as Do not practise 


the fungicide.” An ordinary syringe will not do for distributing the fungicice. 
Oue of the sprayers which may be obtained at a reasonable price must be used. 


CAMELLIA RETICULATA 
There are few nobler shrubs for a large conservatory heated sufficiently 
to keep out frost than the Camellia reticulata, which in the course of years 
will develop into a tree over ten feet in height and covered in early spring with 
immense half-double flowers of a peculiarly brilliant rose colouring with a 


suspicion of magenta. These are set among vigorous foliage of a rich green and 
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serrated at the edge. Camellia reticulata is a species from China, and should 
not be crowded against other shrubs, but allowed to stand apart to reveal its 
true character in growth and flower. It is rarely written of or grown, which is 
surprising considering its magnificent beauty, far surpassing that of any of its 
race. It requires the same soil and treatment as the ordinary Camellias, but as 
far as I am aware has never been grown outdoors 


Tue CLEMATIS OF EARLY SUMMER. 


The most beautiful climbing plant of early summer is Clematis montana. 
It is common and yet uncommon, but in the fulness of its flower-beauty nothing 
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else can convey such a sense of snowy whiteness—a strong rambling plant with few 
leaves that can peep through the cloud of blossom. It may be used in many 
different ways, over pergola, arch or fence, but always remembering that its 
rampant growth must have full play. Fortunately, the plant is a success 
almost everywhere, in poor soil, in sun and in shade. Our only wish is that 
it would continue its flower-beauty over a longer season ; it is a picture for a few 
weeks, then all is over until once again the buds expand in all their welcon« 
profusion. Keep worn-out and weakly growths removed, and thus ensure 
flowers in profusion in the following year. C. 


THE ELK IN SCANDINAVIA. 


WING principally to the number of wolves with which 
at that period the country was infested, it looked 
towards the end of the eighteenth century as if the elk, 
the noblest inhabitant of the Scandinavian forests, 
would very shortly cease to exist in Norway. Laws weie 
several times passed by which it was protected all the 

year round, and others by which the annual close time was more or 
less extended. Asarule these various measures were not very effec- 
tively enforced; but, nevertheless, they served the purpose of 
preventing the threatened extermination of the race, and a small 
stock was preserved. About the middle of last century wolves 
practically disappeared from a very large portion of Norway and 
elk began perceptibly to increase in numbers, frequently making 
their appearance in districts where in the memory of man they had 
never been seen before. Between 1870 and 1880 they existed in 
all the great forest tracts in the south-eastern part of the country 
and in the interior of the Trondhjem Stift as far north as Nordland. 
The improvement was maintained, and during the period 1889-93 
an average of over one thousand one hundred elk were killed 
annually ; but during the next five years the number annually 
accounted for was less than one thousand, and from 1899 to 1903 it 
did not much exceed eight hundred, the falling off being attributed 
to excessive hunting and a too short close season. In certain dis- 
tricts, moreover, an outbreak of anthrax took place, and in 1896 
more than one hundred elk succumbed to this disease in the forests 
in the neighbourhood of Christiania alone. Now, however, thanks 
mainly to the appointment of a shooting season which lasts three 
weeks only, namely, from September roth to the 30th, the big deer 
are on the whole doing well in Norway, and during the last six 
years about one thousand two hundred have been shot annually. 

Between 1866 and 1883 an immense amount of timber was cut 
down in the picturesque valley of the Nefsen itself, and but few 
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traces of elk remained ; but when in 1885 the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe had ceased to be heard and peace once more reigned 
amid what was left of the forests, they returned, and mav be said 
to have existed there in very considerable numbers for the last 
five-and-twenty years. To the north of Saltdal the country offers no 
particular attractions to elk until the extensive forests of the Maalselv 
and Bardo are reached, and of late traces of their presence have 
been observed in the first-named of these valleys But here, 
although comparatively free from disturbance, they do not seem 
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to breed. It would almost appear that within the Arctic Circle in 
Norway the stock of elk is maintained almost entirely by migrants 
from Sweden, as those seen are almost invariably adult individuals 
Singularly enough, an elk recently succeeded in making its way 
across from the mainland to the large island of Senjen (a little way 
to the south of Tromsé), where it was frequently seen during the 
winter. In all probability it had come down to the Norwegian 
coast the preceding spring with the reindeer herds belonging to 
the Swedish Lapps, and had then swam over the intervening channe!? 
of Gisund 

rhe elk have even penetrated to Finmarken, and in the autumn 
of 1900 a bull was seen in the valley of the Alten, in 69deg. 59min 
north latitude, the most Northern spot in the world where one of 
these animals has been observed. On the mountains between 
Kautokimo and Alten, they are sometimes fallen in with, but 
not so frequently as in the district of Karasjok on the Upper Tana, 
where for the last two or three years they have become permanent 
residents. The Lapps do not approve of these visitors, as they 
frighten their reindeer. Their continued existence in these remote 
parts is therefore distinctly doubtful, game laws not being held in 
much respect by the nomads In the valley of the Pasvig, too, elk 
have been seen of late, and two were killed on the Russian side of the 
river in 1908. In Sweden at one time, as in the sister kingdom, elk 
were in a fair way of being exterminated, and in many parts of the 
country they were for long unknown ; but with the disappearance 
from most districts of their enemies, the wolf, the glutton and the 
lynx, and the appointment of greatly extended close times, they 
have multiplied exceedingly, and are now to be found pretty nearly 
everywhere except on the islands of Oland and Gothland. When 
black-game-shooting last autumn in Scania (in the extreme South), | 
came across the tracks of a big bull Over three thousand elk are 
now killed annually in Sweden, which speaks well for the existing 
stock, as with a few local exceptions the season during which they 
may lawfully be hunted lasts from September tst to the 15th only 
Apart from ‘ driving ”’ (“ skall”’ o1 klapp-jagt ’’), to which com- 
paratively little interest attaches, the ordinary way of hunting 
these animals in Sweden is with a trained dog, which ranges the 
forest much as a setter or pointer does a turnip-field, only, of course, 
When it gives tongue the sportsman knows 


on a much wider scale 
that an elk is afoot, and judging as best he can by the direction of 
the sound, he must endeavour to cut off the quarry and get a shot. 
In Jemptland one season I got nine elk in this way, and at the end 


was pretty tired of it. It is very hard work, much harder than the 
- * ° 

system almost invariably adopted in Norway, which is by tracking 

with the dog in leash. G. LINDESAY. 
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MONG the many interests to the mind and pleasures to 


the eye afforded by a visit to Uppark, those arising 
from its situation are among the more prominent. 
The advantage of shelter, the facility of access, the 


convenience of water supply, had all combined to 


recommel d 


our ancestors to choose flat ground and low-lying 
sites for their habitations. This rule was rather accentuated 
when the Dutch fashions, which had gained a decided hold 
under Charles I1., fully prevailed with the advent of Dutch 
William to the English throne. Charles's moderately-elevated 
palaces of Windsor and Winchester were cold-shouldered in 


favour of Hampton Court, where long canals and level parterres 
could be laid out on the It was not till 
formal gardening, with its knotted plats, its shapely pools, its 
walled parallelograms, gave way before the victorious hosts of 
the landscapists that the idea of prospect—of extended views 
over hill and beyond a foreground and a middle 
distance, planted and prepared in a manner esteemed “ natural" 

gained the upper hand, and set on hill-tops, 
or on great slopes, rolling parks sweeping up to the 
windows. It is, therefore, very interesting to find that, while 
William III. was employing Wren to and ‘Talman 
to control the building and Dutch palace 
by Thames's level banks, a was 


most extended scale. 


dale seen 
houses were 
with 


design 
laying out of a 
Southdown 


summit chosen 
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by Lord Grey of Werke as the spot where Talman should house 
him. It only needed a later removal of his forecourts and 
terraces to make Uppark fulfil all the requirements of Launcelot 
srown and to cause his successor, Humphry Repton, to expatiate 
on the situation as “truly magnificent, being on the summit 
of the south down range of hills; and when we consider the 
large masses of wood, the beautiful shapes and verdure of the 
lawns, with the distant and various views of the sea and land, it 
is difficult to adapt any style of building to such a spot, that may 
correspond with the great scale of the place.” 

Uppark lies in the parish of South Harting, wherein the 
Hlusseys had licence to crenellate their manor house in 
Henry ILI.’s time. Under Elizabeth it was in the hands of the 
Crown, and the Queen must have bestowed it on that gallant 
soldier and admired poet, Sir Philip Sidney, for after his death 
on the field of Zutphen an tnquisitio post-morlem returned “ maneria 
de South and West Hertinge”’ as having been holden by hita of 
the Crown. After that they passed to the Carylis; but a third 
manor in the parish, known as East Harting and containing 
Uppark, had long before been acquired by the Fords, and one 
Edmund Ford, dying in Henry VIII.’s time, had left it to his 
daughter and heiress. She married her cousin, John Ford, and 
their grandson, Sir Edward Ford, was the last of that name to 
hold it. He was a Royalist soldier during the Civil Wars and 
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an ingenious inventor under Cromwell and the restored Stewarts. 
He was born in 1605, at East Harting, where the old house, no 
doubt, occupied a very different site from that which his grandson 
was to build eighty years later. His mother was a Caryll, but 
her marriage with his father did not result in the reunion of the 
whole parish in one estate. That. event did not take place till:a 
century and a-half later, when a great Northern fortune bought 
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out the representatives of both Fords and Carylls. Sir Edward 
Ford’s capacity, position and opinions made Charles I. appoint 
him High Sheriff of the county and give him a colonel’s commission 
when war broke out between Crown and Commons. Though a 
great majority of the Sussex gentry were on the side of the King, 
the support of the commonalty and the leadership of Sir William 
Waller gave an early preponderance to the Parliamentarian 
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cause. After taking Arundel Castle, Waller besieged Chichester, 
where Ford commanded, and reduced it in eight days. The 
captured leader was shortly released, and a year later succeeded 
in winning back Arundel. Waller came up to it in January, 
1643, and seventeen days later Ford surrendered ‘“‘ at mercy.” 
As his wife was sister to General lreton, mer« y was shown, and 
the Tower failed to hold him. He escaped to the Continent, but 
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was soon after able to return to England and regain possession 
of Uppark and his other sequestered estates on easy terms. He 


then turned his sword, not into the traditional ploughshare, but 


into an engineer's tools, and at his own expense devised and 


erected a “rare engine” for raising Thames water into all the 
. . 

higher streets of the City of London. Many water-engines were 

afterwards constructed by him. He was esteemed a “ great 
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virtuoso,” and published pamphlets 
with various ingenious “ experimented 
Proposals.” Tle was busy in ILreland 
with a new mode of coming farthings 
when he died in 1670, but he was 
brought to his Sussex home for burial. 
ive years later the man who was to 
rebuild the house came into possession 
of the estate. 

William Grey of Clillingham in 
Northumberland, althouch raised to the 


Werke by 
ilamentary side 
lle was 


peerage as Baron Grey ol 
oe took the P 
War. 


( harle 


during the Civil one of 


the Commissioners of the Great Seal at 
the time of the King’s execution; but 
as there was no evidence that he had 


concurred in that act, he was able to 
ivail himself of the general pardon at 
the Restoration. Nothing more is heard 
of him after that, and he probably lived 
juietly in his Northumbrian home until 


his death in 1674. ‘Though Sir Edward 


lord was » strong a Royalist, his 
matrimonial alliances were with the 
opposite camp. His wife, as we have 
seen, was an Ireton, and his son-in-law 
was a Grey. His daughter and hen 
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married Ralph, son and heir to 
Lord Grey of Werke, and it 
was at the East Harting 
manor house that their son, 
Ford Grey, was born in 1655. 
There his father died in 1675, 
the year after he had succeeded 
as second Lord Grey of Werke, 
and Ford Grey became the 
third holder of the title as a lad 
of twenty. He inherited the 
politics of his father’s family 
and was of the extreme Whigs 
who used the Oates and Bedloe 
perjuries for the judicial murder 
of Lord Stafford and other 
Catholics. He was an active 
I:xclusionist and was impli- 
cated in the Rye House Plot 
in 1683. Like Monmouth, he 
escaped abroad, and with 
Monmouth he returned in 1685 
to be defeated at Sedgemoor 
and fall into James II.’s hands. 
His life was spared on his 
consenting to turn King’s 
evidence and pay a large sum. 
He was detained for use at the 


trials, and then he again went 
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abroad, to return with William 
of Orange in 1688. _ His 
tarnished reputation did not 
prevent his then taking an 
active political part, holding 
high office and receiving addi 
tional honours. Prosperity had 
come, and to this period of his 
career it is natural to ascribe 
the building of Uppark. 
Between 1683 and 1688 he 
was either a prisoner or an 
exile, and it is difficult to con 
ceive why the vear 1684 has 
been pitched upon by “ Kelly’s 
Directory” as that in which the 
new house arose. Dallaway, 
who published his “* History of 
West Sussex”’ in 1815, was 
an antiquary of position, and, 
no doubt, had reliable evidence 
before him when, after describ- 
ing the splendid position of 
Uppark, he adds: “This ad- 
vantageous site induced Ford, 
Lord Grey, to build the present 
mansion-house from a plan of 
William Talman the celebrated 
architect in the reign of 
William III.” He adverts to 
the close resemblance “in form 
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and dimensions” between Uppark and Stansted, which lies a few therein mentioned which retain their original appearance. They 
miles south. Of the latter place he says: “ Richard Earl of are both stone houses, with flat roofs hidden behind balustraded 
Scarboro’ in the year 1686 began the present structure upon parapets, at have no marked characteristics that resemble 
new foundations from a design of William Talman_ which Uppark. That house is typical of its age, but its fabric does 
was completed under his direction.” Although such definite not reveal its designer. As to Stansted, it was altered towards 
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teen THE SALOON (WEST END), WITH PORTRAIT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
information must have been based on authoritative record, we the end of the eighteenth century, burnt a hundred years later 
should have felt more complete reliance on it if Dallaway and has been rebuilt. There is nothing resembling either oi 
had quoted his authorities, the more so as neither Stansted nor these houses, either in plan or elevation, in the 
Uppark is included in the lists of Talman’s works given Talman’s designs belonging to the Institute 
in the Architectural Dictionary and in the Dictionary of National If Dallaway is right in attributing U ppark 
Biography. Chatsworth and Dyrham are the only houses one authentic and surviving building designed 
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brick is the principal material and of which the steep hipped roof 
is used as a feature. The type asserted itself at the Restoration 
and continued for half a century. There is, for instance, con- 
siderable likeness between Ramsbury Manor, which was built 
by John Webb soon after the return of the Stewarts, and Stoke 
Edith, for which Wren is said to have given the plan late in 
William III.’s reign. Uppark dates between the two and has the 
same characteristics. All have fronts with two rows of nine 
windows, of which the central section slightly projects and is 
surmounted with a pediment. A cornice jutting out with console 
brackets carries the eaves and is the most detailed feature of 
the composition. At Stoke Edith it is of stone, but at Rams- 
bury and at Uppark it is of wood painted white and has many 
decorated members, while the pediment is filled with an heraldic 
achievement. That at Uppark is very elaborate. The cartouche 
which frames the shield is surmounted by a mantled and crested 
helm, flanked by ostrich supporters, and ribboned fruit wreaths 
stretch out on either side. It is an admirable specimen of 
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decorative sculpturing, dating from the time of Grinling 
Gibbons’s ascendancy. 

At this moment Wren was building St. Paul’s of Portlana 
stone, and using it very largely for his other undertakings. The 
stone used at Uppark has every appearance of having been 
brought from the same quarries. It would be sea-borne as far 
as Emsworth or Havant and then be carted to the site ten miles 
off. It was used with considerable freedom. Coigns, string- 
courses, window architraves and door-frames are composed of it. 
The south portal was massively treated, and the window above 
it was incorporated into a composition of which the sculptured 
motifs are those which Grinling Gibbons had made universally 
fashionable. The general form of the house resembles Stoke 
Edith rather than Ramsbury in that it is not an unbroken 
rectangle, but has its sides projecting as wings on one elevation. 
That elevation at Uppark faces north, and backs against rising 
ground. A century ago it was altered and the principal entrance 
was made here. but originally it was of no importance, and, as 
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Humphry Repton afterwards wrete, “it is evident by the little 
attention given to its appearance, that the architect intended it 
should not be seen.” ‘There was a way out of the saloon intoa 
terraced garden, but a door in the centre of the east front gave 
into the Stone Hall and was the usual mode of ingress. It was 
approached through a double forecourt, flanked by buildings, all 
of which were afterwards swept away; and more recently 
still, the magnificent south terraces, on several levels and 
quite five hundred feet in length, were thrown into the 
deer park. The effect is a little gaunt and unsatisfying, 
and very different from that which it presented soon after 
its completion, when its court and _ gardens, with their 
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low dividing walls and wrought-iron grilles, supported the 
main block. Lord Grey was created Earl of Tankerville in 
1695, and in that year, or the next, Celia Fiennes, whose Diary 
so often throws a vivid ray of light upon the architectural and 
domestic conditions of the time, rode by. Her description 
tallies with the contemporary Kip engraving in the “ Nouveau 
Théatre dela Grande Bretagne”: “I went to Chichester through 
a very ffine Parke of the Lord Tankervailes, stately woods and 
shady tall trees at Least 2 mile, in y® Middle stands his house 
weh is new built, square, g windows in y® ffront and seven in the 
sides. Brickwork w* free stone coynes and windows, itts in the 
midst of fine gardens, Gravell and Grass walks and bowling 
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green, wth breast 
walls Divideing 
each from other, 
and so discovers 
the whole to view. 
Att ye Entrance a 
Large Coart wth 
Iron gates open 
weh Leads to a 
less, ascending 
some stepps, ffree 
stone in a round, 
thence up More 
Stepps to a terrass, 
so to the house; 
it looks very neate 
and all orchards 
and yards conve- 
nient.” She did 
not, unfortunately, 
vo inside. Had she 
done so she would 
have given us 
indications which 
would have 
enabled us to form 
a better notion of 
the character of 
the original decora- 
tions, which were 
swept away by the 
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acquirer of half a century later. The Earl of Tankerville held a 
series of offices during the latter part of William III.’s reign, 


and was Privy Seal when he died in 1701. 


He left an only 


daughter, whose husband thus obtained the estates, and was given 
his father-in-law’s earldom. His descendants still hold the 
Cankerville title and the Chillingham property, but his son sold 
Uppark in 1747 to Sir Matthew Fetherstonhaugh. Son of a 
Mayor of Newcastle, he had, the year before, succeeded to 
estates, valued at four hundred thousand pounds, that had been 
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p ssessed by his 
relative, Sir H. 
Fetherston. He 
was therefore ina 
position to do great 
things at his new 
purchase in the 
which 
became his 
favourite abode 
and where his son 
and successor was 
born in 1754. The 
series of illustra- 
tions of the interior 
reveal the style of 
William Kent and 
of Thomas Chip- 
pendale, and not 
thatof Christopher 
Wrenand Grinling 
Gibbons, and we 
must conclude that 
the wealthy pur 
chaser at once 
instituted great 
reparations and 
renewals. Ihe dis 
position ol the 
rooms is_ simple 
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and customary. 
The saloon occupies five windows of the south side. Behind it, 
to the north, is the great staircase hall. On each side of it are 
rooms occupying the south-east and south-west corners, and eac! 
of these have two rooms following them northwards en suite. 
The Stone Hall, which as we have seen was originally the 
principal way in, occupies the centre of the east side. It is a 
square room, as is also the little parlour to the south of it, while, 
to the north, the dining-room is long and has three windows. 
On the west side this arrangement is reversed. It is the 
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outh end which 1 
occupied byt 

iong drawit 
room, ith its 


three windows, 
ind north of it he 
two square rooms. 
One ot these is the 
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place by Sir 
Matthew. More- 
over, there is no 
sign of the 
dominant influence 
of a single 
designer possessed 
of individualism. 





] ipestry-room 
llustrated. The 
marble member of 
its inantel - piece 
has the wave 
ornament so much 
favoured by Kent, 
especially it 
Rousham. The 
rest of the mantel 
piece 1S ot W od, 
part giit, its 
central motif being 
a masque Sutr- 
rounded by rays. 
his reappears in 
the ceiling of the 
next room mn con 
junction with 
scrolls in the 
English Louis XV. 
manner, so that a Copyright. 
very fine Chippen- 

dale Chinese mirror, some nine feet high, is in perfect harmony. 
In the long drawing-room we get a return to William Kent's 
tvle. Between the windows are tall looking-glasses, of which 
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the gilt frames are quite in his manner. The pediment in the 
centre of its fine marble mantel-piece and the treatment of the 
floral festoons and other ornaments remind us of many cognate 
examples at Houghton. ‘There is also much similarity between 
the mantel-pieces in the Green State Bedroom at Houghton and 
in the Stone Hall at Uppark. Both have the brackets supporting 
the corniced shelf nestling in the cleft formed by the broken 
architrave, and both have down the sides the same curious 
elongated and inverted cornucopias taking the place of the 
customary scrolled consoles, such as we see in the delightful 
grape and vine mantel-piece in the little parlour We must 
not, however, suppose that Kent was directly employed at 
Uppark, for his death followed soon alter the acquisition of the 





The middle years 
of the eighteenth 
century saw the 
style, which the 
Burlingtonian 
group of architects 
had derived so 
largely from Inigo 
Jones, warped, 
overridden o1 
replaced by 
French, Chinese, 
Gothic and other 
eccentricities. In 
all this Si: 
Matthew must 
have dabbled a 
good deal, so that 
we not only find 
classic mantel- 
pieces which, like 


MANTEL-PIECE IN THE LONG DRAWING-ROOM, “country tire” that in the long 


drawing-room, 
might have been taken from the books published by Gibbs or 
Ware, but also the elaborate specimen of chinoiserie in the Blue 
Bedroom which emulates the restless inventions of Halfpenny 
or Johnson. It by no means approaches the nightmare stage 
of some of their most ambitious conceptions. It is one of 
the most charming examples of its class, but it belongs to 
quite the opposite pole of the decorative world to that of the 
group of varied yet allied specimens in the downstair suite. 
It is evident that the redecoration of the saloon was left to the 
last, and that it was not undertaken until a considerable time 
after Sir Matthew's purchase of the place. Although the 
splendid mantel-pieces have the bold mouldings and vigorous 
treatment that distinguish Kent’s style, yet there is a certain 
reserve and severity which imply that the designer has felt the 
influence of “Greek” Steward. This is specially noticeable in 
the busts treated as Termes, where the shaft is devoid of any 
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moulding, break, curve, or sculpture, and the heads themselves 
are treated as individual works of art rather than as parts of a 
decorative composition. If these mantel-pieces mark the passing 
away of \Villiam Kent, the ceiling betokens the arrival of Robert 
Adam. The decoration of the cove and of the panels are very 
much in his manner; but the middle oval, with its repeated 
rosettes, is a link with the caisson ceilings of Vanbrugh’s time. 
Ihe doorways show the same halting between different styles, 
while the use of a snake, in the case of two of them, to form 
the brackets supporting the entablature is very individual, but 
does not reveal who that individual is. The work is, therefore, 
a little difficult to date. If it is by a man brought up in the older 
school, but feeling his way towards the style which Adam was 
introducing, it must have been done in Sir Matthew’s lifetime. But 
men of conservative tendency, who were not inventors but 
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adapters of other men’s ideas like Carr of York, continued to blend 
the old and the new far into George II 1.’stime. Asthe great portraits 
of this King and his Consort over the mantel-pieces are integral 
parts of the general composition, and as they represent a some- 
what middle-aged couple, the saloon may have retained the 
features given to it by the builder of the house until Sit 
Matthew's son succeeded him in 1774. Sir Henry, the new 
baronet, was then approaching his majority, and as he died a 
nenagenarian in 1846, he enjoyed possession of the estates for 
over seventy years. He was a friend of George 1V., who 
occupied the Red Room, of which an illustration is given, when 
he visited Uppari. It was George's favourite architect, Nash, 
who effected the last changes at Uppark. Sir Matthew must 
have destroyed the original forecourt and erected the blocks 
of stable and office buildings that are set northward of the 
house, but he seems still to have kept the eastern entrance. 
Sir Henry decided to make a new front door to the north, 
and as the original design made this elevation “not to be 
seen,” some presence and feature had to be given to it to 
qualify it for its new importance. A Doric colonnade was 
thrown across between the two wings, in the centre of which 
the entrance was placed. 

Since then Uppark has escaped alteration in a wonderful 
degree. It has lost its formal gardens, and, on the south side, 
the removal of the old sash barring gives a slight meanness to 
an originally excellent design. But it is essentially the house 
that Celia Fiennes saw as she passed by one day in the lifetime 
of Ford, Earl of Tankerville. On the other hand, the interior 
shows—besides the fine decorations—the admirable furniture, the 
splendid Sévres and Dresden china, the notable art objects 
placed there by the two Fetherstonhaughs, father and son. The 
illustrations reveal much that calls for comment, but space ts 
lacking. Some description of the furniture and china, with 
additional illustrations, will be given next week. T. 
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HEATHER COUNTRIES & FIRES. 
[FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
ime the return of spring, in that interval when March winds are 


supposed to dry up the earth, there generally arise cases of fir 
breaking out in heather districts, and now that such localities 
are usually selected by the speculative builder (for the reason 
that from an agricultural point of view the land is worthless), 
fires are of serious importance, It is a curious fact, but nevertheless 


these 


true, that heaths and commons are not insured; perhaps no insurance 
office has ever thought of offering special terms, though the matter 
could not be expensive nor invoive large outlay. Such country, where not 
built over, may be used as a game preserve, especially for rabbits, which 
like a dry soil for their burrows, and heather, more or less, implies that 
the soil, for the greater part of the year, lies dry, and that sand forms a 
portion of its constituent, The recent suits at law instituted by Sir Anthony 
Cope, Bart., of Bramshill Park in Hampshire, are of great interest to those 
landowners whose acres largely consist of heather and common lands, That 
all heath fires are incendiary is, perhaps, putting the case too baldly; 
but that is really very nearly the exact fact. Here and there, near a road, 
the spark from a traction engine or a man’s pipe or a spent match may 
start a fire; but the chances are it is the handiwork of some half-witted, half- 
drunk man, scarcely responsible for his actions, who enjoys the excitement of 
the blaze and the fun of helping to extinguish the flames—with a gift of 
money or a glass of beer as a reward. Firing heather is a less simple matter 
than would appear; the worst heath fires are those started deliberately by 
setting a candle-end or tow, steeped in mineral oil, inside a hole or depression 
in such a position as to enable the perpetrator to escape to a distance before the 
fire has gained a head, Such fires as these are always lighted with due reward 
to the direction of the wind, so as toc irry the flames into the midst of the 


heather, and are usually begun under or near furze bushes which flame up 
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easily. There are two methods of stopping a fire; the most primitive is beating 
the flames with green boughs and sticks ; laborious, dirty work, and if the wind 
is high, both dangerous and useless, especially after the fire has gained a 
strong hold and the flames are running fast and high over furze, or dry grass, 
and trees, It is not uncommon when a fire seizes on a fir plantation for 
the flames to be thirty feet and more above the ground. The more scientific 
way is to consider the course and direction of the wind and the lie of the land ; 
then, if there is time to cut a trench, to start a fresh fire between it and tl 


original fire, or a wide ride in a covert will answer as well as a trench, 


and so let the big fire burn itself out over already bare, burn 
ground, This is the method employed on grouse moors where firing 
the heather is systematically done to ensure fresh green shoots for the 
young birjs, a strip being fired each year in reguiar succession. Hartford 
Bridge Fiats, where some of these Hampshire fires «ccurred, once held 
black-game, and in the old days of commoners’ rights the heaths were 
probably fired regularly, The Bramshili shooting was let to a syndicate 


and under the immediate direction of a working manager or bailiit, 
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Ir ‘ xe between the bailiff of the estate and the bailiff of the of Sir Anthony Cope to involve himself in such an exoensive series of law. 
ate, a hey differed on the subject of putting out the fires Tne first suits to elucidate the subject for the benefit of other lan Jiords and tenants, 
“ ir of the ol ioned system of beating out the flames; the latter However, now that commonsare faveurite building-sites for the speculative local 
mor to date, resorted to the more scientific method of fired heather in the builder, it will be as well for insurance companies to inspect such properties 
tra {the fl es Sir Anthony Cope wrote out and put up on the church before issuing a policy, especially since wooden balconies are so fashion. 
loor alli the men of Eversley to come to his aid Ile also able for bungalow villas, and even woolen bungalows are allowed to be 
y for dan es and trespass against the manager, as well as an erected in some counties. 
‘ n off t land The case was tried locally, and resulted 
t Baror here was an appeal to the Higher Court, which 
' r t ) I ( rt of another div n of the county, EK XP ai E Ag | : IT 
4 ac) I " cam r ng at Al-‘lershot recently, but 4 ER M oe 4 A 4 e ° 
r to Ww ther it was a rv <« . r not, and the ques- 
ae her Dig Go” 1 tae DUCK-FAR MING 
, - , 4 7 
1 t { then for the lessee to issue an Injunctio ° ° 4 4 . ° 
’ | ; 18) s rise 0 ] , ‘ ‘ 
’ aoc Se ire ame gS _ OR some time past the possibilities of poultry-rearing as 
bir th | ame bel * to the landlord or the te t , ~ 
- , ™ : a ere something more than a means of supplementing the 
‘ i if t me interests are i red ? There is ‘ 
modest income of a small holder, or providing tke 
noth rev rd lettir au shoo und clain a right to fire ° . y 
farmer’s wife with pin-money, have attracted the 
! her ‘ \ n cha ‘ wind might injure the shooting : 
; , rr attention of many shrewd and clever young men who 
' t y esi vert, ar » Interter with the si ting tenant P 5 
; ‘ ’ ome a ta Reset cat cele Dee eee te in Oe will not allow themselves to be over-ridden with the fears and 
t t a Gre. in t way he t! s most likely to effect that object. traditions of a past generation. We have frequently asserted 
it law from a lord who may not even reside on and shown that chicken-flesh can be got ready for the market 
ropert being present would not be competent to say what more cheaply than the flesh of swine, cattle or sheep; that per 





ONE OF THE GRASS RUNS. 
means of putting out a fire was the best and most suitable for the pound it brings in far more, and that there is wide scope fot 
cession? Again, if no one has @ right to extinguish a fire without extending the consumption. A four-pound chicken at half-a- 


first o ing a written permission from the landlord or owner of crown is an infinitely better bargain than four pounds of 
property, then the action of fire-engines and employés is illegal, Wiltshire bacon at four and sixpence, or four pounds of beef or 
and all heath = fir mutton at five 
would have to | shillings. It can 
till a at aff of estate be profitably pro- 
| var ‘a prea: duced at that 
ae > = price just now, 

» the fires, by w and could be made 


to yield a fortune 


time they woul “ 
; el ae te if done on a 
proportions, One sufficiently large 
hi is cer , that scale. But the 
s, that ali heather policy of those 
land ovght to | who desire to 
insured for a sn attain that end 
nominal sum, varyit should not be to 
ov tho to It 1 
im proportior secure the 
sporting capabilities 
greatest possible 
of the same; that . 
; : price for the in- 
insurance companies . . 
dividual chicken, 


should put a higher 


but to extend the 
market by selling 
at the lowest 
possible price, on 


premium on house 


property abuiting on 


d, All 


common lat 


shootl 


tenants ol 





rights will await with the principle of 
interest the result of small profits and 
this protracted litiga quick returns, 

tion to settle sever The duck isa 
now doubiful points still more promis- 


of law with regard to 
syndicate tenants, 
and tit is mos 


philanthropic 


JUST RELEASED FROM THE INDOOR 


PEN. 





ing subject than 
the chicken. It is 
as easily man- 
aged, almost as 
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prolific and it lays on flesh more rapidly. 
Considerations of this kind probably 
induced Mr. Purdey to make the im- 
portant experiment at the Midland 
Duck Farm near Stanmore in Middle- 
sex. He is a young man of twenty- 
four, a son of Mr. Purdey, the weil- 
known gunmaker, and the completeness 
of his plant and arrangements reflects 
the highest credit on his powers of 
organisation. 

As the land is limited to a very 
few acres, it is obvious that the plan 
must have required careful thinking 
out. There seem to us to be at least 
three essentials to successful duck- 
farming on a very small acreage. The 
first in this kind of experiment, as in 
all others, is accessibility to a market. 
To be able to send the birds fresh and 
as often as required is the initial con- 
dition. As far as this goes, Stanmore 
is excellently situated, and to make 
assurance doubly sure Mr. Purdey 
added to the mac hinery of the place a 
motor specially constructed for carrying 
dead birds. They are placed in wooden 


trays which fit like shelving into the IN ONE OF THE POOLS. 





It is natural for those who have been 
rendered cynical by experience to pro 
phesy an outbreak of disease in a yeat 
or two, even if it be avoided for the 
time being. 

Mr. Purdey has hit on a system 


that promises well. What it is will 
appear from a brief life-history of a 
duck on his farm. The first is the 
hatching or incubator stage. It goes 
on all the year round. <A_ beginning 


was made last autumn by a. larg 
purchase of eggs in Aylesbury and 
the Vale. Indeed, Mr. Purdey 
appears to have stolen a march on 
his competitors by his heavy deal 
ings in this way, since in the result 


he was able to send out a_e con 
tinuous stream of ducklings long 
before Christmas. He had to pay 


dearly for the eggs (as much a 
ten shillings a dozen at one period), 
but in recompense he was able to 
command a high price for his ducks 
at a time when there were tew ot 
no competitors in the market. On 
coming out of the shell the ducl 
lings are left to themselves for twenty 
four hours in a tray to get dry and 


FOUR WEEKS OLD. feel he use of their limbs. Then 





car. It carries five hundred of them 
at a time, and can go from the farm 
to the poulterers in much less than 
an hour. 

Plenty of water is essential. In 
the Vale of Aylesbury, indeed, it is, so 
to speak, the water that has made the 
duck, and as we know the industry 
best it is conducted on the green 
meadows that lie on either side of a 
clear stream. Stanmore has not a 
natural supply, but it is situated at 
the foot of nicely - wooded hills, and 
during the present wet season the 
water has flowed down in abundance. 
Should a shortage occur, water is 
laid on and a full artificial supply is 


available. It need not be pointed 
out, however, that the other is the 
less expensive. Water was needed 


not only to supply their natural ele- 
ment to the ducks, but to secure 
cleanliness. 

This brings us to the last and 
most important problem. Counting 
old and young, there were about 
fifteen thousand ducks at our visit, 
and they were all within the compass 


of a moderate-sized field. How is 
health to be permanently maintained ? ONE OF THE FATTING-PENS. 
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EIGHT WEEAS OLD. 

they are placed in their first box or pen, which is kept at a 
temperature of nety degrees, the air outside the pen being at 
evenly deure It a very mgeniousiy contrived house with 
tiny t curtains, which the irds can easily push aside if they 
wish to enter or leave the run. ‘hese boxes form a long gallery, 
\ ick may be sald to repre : 
ent the course f the duck’'s 
lite. Krom the moment. of 
incubation it take ynething 

e eiwht ot nine weeks 
before they are fat and ready 
tor market, il soa veigtit of 
between five and six pound 
li it brevity thi period 
contrast miurkedly with the 
ionver Linnie it takes to get 

iicket ready. It is a 
very good chicken indeed 
that at the end of thirteen 
weeks weig! four pounds, 

Lhe point is of very great 
importance, because the olde 
ducks and chicker are the 
dearer, the porinne cost ot 
ther resh that 1s to 

iy i chick mm it eatliet 

taves lay on more flesh 
T proportion to what it 
eats than it does in it later Stage We have a series of 
observations showing the gain week by week in weight of the 
young birds at a chicken-rearing farm, but if such a record 
has been kept of ducks the facts have not been placed before 
u Ml Purdey keep very careful records; but considering 
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which he has 
uid not fairly 


have amassed 


time during 


the brief 
been at work, he « 


be expected as yet to 


the figures. On some iuture occa- 
sion we hope that, both for his own 
sake and that of others who are 


engaged in rearing ducks, he will go 


closely into the figures. Indeed, the 


subject may be commended to _ the 
notice of the Board of Agriculture, 
who would perform a real service 


to the agricultural community if they 


would draw up a table and issue it 
as @ leaflet showing what it costs 
to produce, say, a hundred pounds 


of poultry—giving figures for ducks, 
chickens, geese and turkeys respec 
tively—as compared with a hundred 


pounds of any other kind of meat. 
his, however, is a digression. In 
run and foster-mother there are 
about a hundred and fitty ducklings 
that are moved on from day to day 
to a lower temperature till they are 
the open air and intro 
difficult matter to keep 
[nis is done very effectively. In the 
are floored with cement, which presents 
and non - absorbent On this is 
laid a bedding of chopped straw that is 


each 


hardened to 
duced to water. 
the runs clean. 
the 


an e@asily 


Obviously it is a 
early 
staves runs 
cleaned surface. 


renewed daily and 





AT EASE. 


sells easily for manure at about three shillings a_ load 


It is the complete daily renewal of this bedding on which 


the farmer trusts for the maintenance of the health of 
the birds. 

\s the duck gets on towards maturity it goes from 
the cement-floored run to a_ large 
vard and a ditch of running water, 
the supply of which is carefully 
regulated. The water, of course, 
automatically carries away its own 


impurities and the yard is kept clean 
by periodical digging and the use of 
quicklime. 


lt will be interesting to learn 
if the-e measures are found sufficient 
after the lapse of a year or two. 
Probably in the end it will be found 
that the most effectual method of 
cleansing very foul ground is by 
growing a rank plant on it for a 
time. 

lt did not seem fair to make 
close enquiries at so early a stage 
into the details of finance, because 
it wll take time and experience 
to reduce expense to the lowest 
limit compatible with — efficiency. 
What, for example, is the price 
of food pet bird ? Rice, middlings, 


barley-meal, and beef for mixing gravy 
cannot be had without money. What 


is the cheapest diet on which a 
duckiing can be made fat for the 
market in nine weeks ? In an 
establishment of this kind the = cost 
of boiling and otherwise cooking, 
the labour and fuel are important 





0. 
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elements. Then, again, the electrical fittings for power, 
heat and illuminant must cost a considerable amount. 
So, too, must the insurance, watchmen and all the othe 
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provisions that may be taken against fire and theft In the 
course of a year or two it will be most interesting to 
obtain a financial statement. 


LITERATURE. 


TWO BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

EFOKE me are lying 
entirely dillerent in character, might well have 

appeared under the same name. The title I would 

suggest lor each would be, “ Waiting for a Lift.” 

Mr. Tickner Edwardes did this in a very literal manner 

in the tour of Southern England which he has described in Lift- 
Luck on Southern Roads (Methuen). Probably he had come to the 
conclusion that other methods of pilgrimage had been exhausted. 
Since William Black wrote an account of a tour in a phaeton we 
have had innumerable volumes constructed on similar lines. A 
well-known writer traverses a part of England every two or three 
years in a carriage, and thus obtains material for the inevitable 
book. Many have recouated their journeyings in a motor. The 
humble bicycle has not been neglected, the horseman has 
been typified by William Cobbett in his “ Rural Rides,” the 
pedestrian in Hazlitt and “ R.L.S.”) When young Disraeli, as 
he tells us in one of his books, stood “on the windy plains of 
rroy,” he thought of the poetic careers that still remained open. 
He saw that Virgil and Homer among the ancients, Byron and 
Scott among the moderns, had filled certain niches in the Temple 
of Fame, and he exclaimed, “* For me remains the revolutionary 
epic.” In a similar mood, Mr. Tickner Edwardes might have 
exclaimed, “ For me remains the story of the lift.” It was 
an amusing idea, and has been the means whereby Mr. Edwardes 
has obtained material for a charming litthe book. He has 
in him the true spirit of the wanderer, combined with a turn of 
laziness that in its place is admirable. It was his custom to 
dawdle on the roadside waiting for a lift, which would come 
sometimes in the shape of a carrier’s cart, sometimes in the 
shape of a motor-car, although it is a grievance of the country 
pedestrian that the newest kind of vehicle is the least prone to 
give hima lilt. The gig, the carriage and the dog-cart will draw 
up much more readily to help the footsore pilgrim a few miles 


two books which, although 


on his way. 

The other book to which the same title might be given 
is a curious volume which comes out under the patronage ot 
Mr. H. G. Wells, George Meek, Bath Chair-man, by 
Himself (Constable). Mr. Meek would probably feel a mild 
surprise if anyone suggested that he, too, bad written a story of 
lift-luck, because it is fairly evident from the trend of his story 
that he is not very conscious of his own failing. Mr. Wells, 
who writes the introduction, regards the volume as a veritable 
human document. He says that Mr. Meek 


has produced a living work that will defy the embargo of Mr. Mudie and 


all the libraries. How living it is! 


Could anything be more touching than 
the hunger for life, confessed in this poor, halting body? Here is a voice, 
unmusical perhaps, and half choked by the dust, grime anc disorder from 
which it speaks, yet proclaiming the inexhaustible interest of existence. It 
is impossible to read the book and doubt that Mr, Meek has found life richly 
worth the living. In that acceptance, and the simplicity that arises out of 
it, lie his claim to a place in the republic of literature. Ile soars above the 


common herd by virtue of his shamelessness, 


Assuming, for the purpose cf argument, that Mr. Meek is a 
veracious chronicler, it must be admitted that he has been 
rather a_shiftless person. It is true that he came _ into 
life with the handicap of poverty. ile had a good grand 
father, a father who is best described as only “ fair to middling,” 
and a mother who, to put it very mildly, was not conventional, 
even as convention is understood by a labourer’s womenkind. 
After his father died she lived with a butcher-cabman, who could 
not marry her because he had a wife living at the time. The 
boy was turned out to work at the age of twelve, and his story, 
generally speaking, is one of hardship. He seems at an early 
age to have felt the itch of writing, but to have been devoid ot 
those qualities of energy and enterprise which have carried men 


forward who began equally low down in the scale. He never 
seems to have taken his fortune into his own hands, but to have 
been continually waiting for help. ‘Ihat he has ultimately 


got into print is simply due to the fact that the best lift 
he ever had in life was that given him by Mr. H.G. Wells, who, 
having come in contact with him, first as a correspondent, and in 
connection with certain Socialistic schemes, was subsequently 
interested to the extent of exerting his influence in an interview 
with a publisher. Everything human is, of course, interesting, 
and even the man who systematically waits for a lift in 
life will attract the curious eye of the philosopher. The only 
question is that Mr. Meek is so constantly protesting how truthful 
and frank he is, that we begin to have an impression that he leaves 
many of the most salient incidents untold. As it stands, 


however, the story is an account from within of the circum 
stances that so often lead toa man’s becoming one of the sub- 
merged tenth. Mr. Meek, in the course ot his half-century o1 
so of experience, has known most of the troubles that affect the 
poor and unfit of our day. He was known at one period ot his 
career as ** 1) 12,” and we are glad to see that he hated the prison 
as much as he did the casual ward. On the latter he would pro- 
bably have depended much more often for a litt if it had not been 
that, metaphorically speaking, the boards were so hard. A plank 
bed, two coarse rugs, bread and skillv for breaklast and supper, 
bread and cheese and water for dinner, he did not tind very 
enticing. It was more to his liking to get help from benevolent 
insututions which are more generously conducted than are those 
of the Government. He has carried sandwich boards thiough the 
streets of London, sold newspapers, slept on the Embankment, 
heen one of the unemploye One of the jobs at which he 
stopped longest was in the Liberal Club at Eastbourne, where 


for some time he was bar-tender by day and billiard-marker by 
night. le says: 

I tried to do my work well, and made many friends among the members. 
Lut after a time something went wrong with the accounts: something was 


wrong with the bar takings, and the steward tried to throw the blame on me, 


He is again loud in the protestation of his innocence ; but we 
cannot pretend to feel any surprise that eventually the connection 


between him and the club was severed. Phe account of his 
life at the club is certainly one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book. When not marking a game of billiards or doing 


other work he seems to have spent his time reading. His taste 
in this direction are shown in the following extract: 

Ihave been reading Shakespeare’s plays lately for the third or fourth 
time, and I cannot for the life of me see what there is so out of the way 
wonderful about them. — 1 prefer Homer. rhen scott and Thackeray I can’t 
stand anyhow From Pulsford’s | got most of George Eliot’s novels, which, 
with Reade’s, Hugo’s, Lytton’s and a few of Ainsworth’s, form the bulk of my 
reading. George Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Olive Schreiner are the 


j } 


only three authoresses I could ever read with much pleasu 


Ife tells us how he met some literary men at the club, among 
them Richard Le Gailienne, who was then on the stall of the 
Eastbourne Gazelle. He tells this kindred soul about a story 
he was going to write, and makes a remark that seems to us 
delicious: “1 found some dithculty in producing dialogue, a 
trouble which he told me he was subject to himself.” There isa 
chapter headed “ My Socialist Work,” which is instructive. But, 
indeed, the whole book is that to an extent which neither the 
author nor Mr. Il. G. Wells seems to have dreamed of. \t the 
end of his career he held the post of Bath chair-man by a 
precarious tenure, because he was so seldom able to pay lol 
its hire. It appears to have been a habit with him to get sold 
up for his rent, and altogether he shows the fruits of a shift 
less and impecunious life. If this is the stuff out of which 
Socialism is recruited, so much the worse for that creed, 
lor our part we are very glad to turn away from this chronicle 
of facts, this study in absolute realism, to the lighter writing 
of Mr. Tickner Edwardes. The latter makes no protest of any 
mission beyond that of amusing himsell with the sights and 
sounds of the country-side, but probably his book is as true to 
life and as true to fact. Here is a very attractive picture of on 
to whom he owed a ride: 


It was a wide old-fashioned matket-cart, and in it sat a ruddy old 
woman, incredibly stout, As she drew abreast of me at the foot of the hill, 
her horse dropped to walking pace, and I gave her good morning, 

**Where tew?” she asked, by way of combining question and vreeting, 

I had made furtive inspection of the name und address on the cart-shalt, 

** To Stoke-in-Teignhead, Mrs. Burrell,” said I, trying my best to look 
tired and hot. 

She eyed me keenly but very pl isantiy, then began to rummage down 
some empty potato-sacks into a rough kind of seat besi her 

** Will ye ride ?” she asked, in the broad Devon tongue. ‘' Ye knaws 
me better’n I knaws yew. But ‘tis so wi? a great many o’ the new folks, 
Na! not here: up yonder, top o’ the hill ’Tis a sore bit o’ collar-work, 
this’n, for the ould ‘arse,’ 


the old horse and I, therefore, trudged on side by side up the long 


slope, and at the crest of it I climbed on to the potato-sacks, 
In the book there are serious passages too. As an example 


we might refer the reader to the scene that took piace neat 
Amesbury. We could well have quoted the entire conversation 


of the old gentleman at Amesbury, who told Mr. Edwardes that 
he sat on sunny mornings at a window overlooking the bridge, 
and whenever he saw anyone stop there he came out to speak to 


them. Instead of unpling the old gentleman's remarks we 
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prefer to give this little bit of inn-philosophy from the author 
himself : 


I returned to the inn and its cosy parlour, and oriered lunch. There 
were many inns in Amesbury; inns to suit all temperaments and momentary 
moods, I chose this one originally because of the brightness of its windows, 
the sleek conditiun of its cat, and its well-worn doorstep—the only infallible 
guides to good cheer and comfort, so far as I know These being satis- 


factory, I was not surprised to find the landlord, his wife, and his two pretty 
, 


daughters, of tne same sterling quality. 


P. 


HOUSE-HUNTERS 


Back to the Land: A Medley, by C? Longmans.) 
THERE is a most pernicious publication called Country Lire which for 
years past has endeavoured to popularise the cult of the House Beautiful and 


has succeeded in creating a demand for what, in earlier and less sophisticated 
days, was only ‘ caviare to the general!’” In this way do the anonymous 
suthors of the book before us lament the difficulty of obtaining a fine old house 
in the country. lirst of all they, like wise men, defined their needs. They were: 
1. A place in Somerset, Dorset or East Devon 
2. A three per cent. investment 
3. An old manor house with a history 
4. From tw to five hundred acres of land 
A healthy situation 
6. A sea coast trom three to ten miles away 
An ancient village church 
8. Hunting, fishing and shooting, but not of the character that makes the 
neighbourhood a purely sporting one 
The experienced house-hunter will not feel much surprise that a combination 
{ this kind was found difficult to obtain It must be admitted, howeve, 
that the hunt for it yields many entertaining chapters, in which the authors 
for there are two of them) throw a pleasantly humorous light on some of the 
problems that have to be faced by those who wish to forsake the city for the 


uuntry, and who do so mainly because of their liking for charming surround- 


ngs. Prom the preface it ull appear that the writers have published before 
They refer to a “ somewhat tattered veil of anonymity” and to the immense 
popularity of works published anonymously by well-known authors. But, 
f course, th may be il poken to the trick,” as Sir Lucius O’ Trigger said 


Whether this be so or no, we are under a debt of gratitude for an entertaining 
little volume 


rH PLEASURES Ol rHE CAMP 
Camping Out, by Victor Bridges Wit m introduction by Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, C.B ( Arthur Pearson.) 
PHIS is a most compact little bundle of advice on how to be happy though 


unping It appears to be an art whicl 


» can only be pertected by practice, 


md judging trom his ent! istic prelace, General Baden-Powell has attained 
that perfection Phe would-be camper, having thoroughly assimilated the idea, 
uld be wise immediately to turn to Mr. Bridges and put himself entirely in 
wuthor’ ind Although the book is written mainly for boys, the remark 
ipply to grown-up camping equally well Mr. Bridges gives sensible directions 
m every point [he choosing of tents, of stoves, of sites, of food, above all, 
one’ company He i in optimist vet not invariably so For inst ince, 
ifter giving directions tor an absurdly simple way of cooking a fowl—by wrapping 


it up in clay and burying it in the fire till it is wanted—he says “ you will most 
likely make a failure of it.” He also explains that this is a dish much patronised 
by gipsies and other gentlemen who know the art of getting their poultry without 
paying for it, but does not suggest that in this fact lies the chief charm of the 
lish. But in the chapter on choosing a site he suggests that the campers should 
be quite frank with the farmer whom they propose to hone 


with ther presence, 
ind tell him if it is their intention to make fires or trap rabbits or pick mush- 
rooms, and does not anticipate any further difficulty Herein, we think, hi 
yptimism gets the upper hand Ihe chapter on camp furniture and where to 
ybtain it ist 


vost useful, and if all holiday-makers would read that on camp 
routine they would learn how to avoid boredom and save themselves many 
muddles Even the legal side of the matter is dealt with, and what the camper 
may not do when ranging the country-side is very clearly stated. Many forms 
of camping are dealt with, including boat-camping, cycle-camping and tramp 
umping, which last sounds rather arduous, even with an equipment which 
nly weighs fourteen pounds and covers every requirement The last two 
chapters are written entirely for boys, and deal with scouting and camp hobbies 


A LAST STORY 

The Undesirable Governess, by F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

rHIS light little tale of English life is somewhat of a departure from Marion 
Crawford's usual subjects and methods, but it has all his simple directness and 
humour of narration, and it makes us regret yet again that his gifted and 
capable pen will give us no more tales of any kind, either English or Italian 
He brings us here to the country home of a titled and highly sporting family, 
the mother of which has had great difficulty in finding a suitable governess 
owing to the irresistible propensity of her husband and her three sons to fall 


harmlessly in love with anything passable that wears a petticoat. “* Why in 
the world,” sighs Lady Jane, “ must all my men be such butterflies—the whok 
hive of them ! But the two young ladies of the house have other propensities, 
one for motoring across a trackless moor, for instance, and another for poaching 
her father’s game md these make the finding of a desirable governess an 
essential So Lady Jane advertises “Charm of manner, symmetry of form 
and brillianey of conversation especially not desired,” advertises Lady Jane 

ind there comes in answer Ellen Scott Elen Scott has a hump, a limp, a squint 
und a red nose; but who she was and why she came and how it all ended we 
must leave our readers to find out En route they will come across some sur 


prising adventures; but these are related with a humorous calmness that deprives 
them of improbability and leaves one feeling that to fall into a lunatic asylum 
from a ball was really the only way to discover the identity of the 


Undesirable Governess 


THI REAI THING 
The Duplicate Death, by A. C. Fox-Davies. (John Long.) 
IT takes a lawyer to deal with the law—on the stage and in a story. as well as 


in real life In nothing does the layman slip so constantly as in the legal aspect 
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of things, and it is largely because Mr. Fox-Davies is himself a lawyer that he 
makes such a success of this story. He cannot slip in the telling of it, and his 
gradual revelation of the legal mind, as personifiec in his genial barrister Tempest, 
is as interesting to watch as the gradual unfolding of the crime that Tempest 
hunts to its punishment. The Duplicate Death is not indeed a story—it is a 

case,” and to relate it would be to spoil the book for the reader; but it is 
enough to say that it is exceedingly well done, and is lifted far above the usual 
ruck of “ murder-stories"’ by the able characterisation of the people involved 
and by the clear, impartial, ruthless method of its relation, a method that keeps 
unshakenly to the legal point of view. The masterly cross-examination of 
Lady Bellingham by Tempest, which at last brings out the truth, is the real 
thing. 


ONE SUMMER AT TRELISS 
Maradick at Forty, by Hugh Walpole. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
DISCURSIVI but amiable and full of good feeling. The loving descriptions 
of the Cornish country and country-folk are a little spoilt by self-consciousness, 
as indeed is the whole book ; but the story has charm and is full of affectionat« 
detail. Strange and wonderful things happen at Treliss, a lovely Cornish coast 


town, where a large number of friends and acquaintances meet for the summer ; 
but the most wonderful things of all happen to Maradick at Forty, who may 
indeed be said only to have begun to live then The element of weirdness and 
magic that runs through the book, and is meant to be very impressive, does not 
somehow seem convincing. One does not quite know what Morelli is meant to 
be, for instance ; but one does know that he does not quite succeed in being it! 
Nevertheless, the interwoven ins and outs of the stories of these people, spending 
their summer together at Treliss and falling in and out of love with each other, 
are told with warmth and interest, and a true and kindly insight into character ; 
and the crisis that Maradick goes through, with its consequent revelation of 
himself to himself and to others, is a thing worth the telling and well told But 
nothing can make us feel that Mrs. Maradick was really good enough for Mara- 
dick, whatever he thought himself 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 
The Master-Girl, by Ashton Hillier. (Methuen.) 
AN elderly Professor in a cave, just after discovering a relic of prehistoric days, 
is hit on the head by a piece of the cave’s roof, and in the ensuing period of 
unconsciousness the story of the relic reconstructs itself before him. That is the 
idea of Mr. Hillier’s book, and it is very well worked out, Wild as the best 
guess must be, there is yet a strange fascination in trying to picture to our- 
selves those strange, immeasurably far-off days when we and all that has mace 
us were still buried in the womb of Time, from which we yet ourselves have 
come. The Master-Girl Mr Hillier evolves from the picture etched on the 
houlder-blade of the prehistoric bear discovered by the Professor with a bone 
needle adhering to the scapula Her story and her lover, her discoveries and 
achievements, make fascinating reading: but almost more fascinating are the 
speculations that they will start each reader making for himself. 


FURNITURE OF TO-DAY, 
Modern Cabinet Work, Furniture and Fitments, by Percy Wells and 
John Hooper (Batsford.) 

IT is an odd thing that the zeal for making books about their craft which filled 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite has left modern cabinet-makers cold 
Perhaps it is as well, for until the revival of the last few years, dating, let us say, 
irom the first exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, there has been nothing 
very worthy in modern work to write about. The volume under review is 
primarily for the craftsman, and reveals technical mysteries about “ cripples 
in the stuff” and * gauged lippings,” but it will be valuable to all those who 
take an interest in the art of turniture-making It is, moreover, an honourabl 
exception to the majority of books written by technical men in that the examples 
of furniture illustrated are always inoffensive and sometimes notably good. In 
particular may be weleomed designs by Mr. George Jack, Mr. Gimson, M1 
Heal and others who have developed a modern style of furniture which is original 
without being affected, and grows naturally out of the English tradition. 


AMERICAN MARRIAGES 

A Modern Chronicle, by Winston Churchill. (Macmillan and Co.) 

MR. CHURCHILL’S greatest literary asset lies in the justice of his outlook 
Most writers take one view of a race or a society and write a book to fit it Mr 
Churchill takes the society he writes of as a whole, and is concerned to fit no 
single thing and to emphasise no isolated view. In his great political novels 
the shame and wrong of existing conditions in American politics are ruthlessly 
exposed ; but no less strongly portrayed are the increasing strength of righteous 
ness and the growing convictions that will yet redeem America. In his new 
book, a society novel of great interest and power, he shows with relentless hand 
the utter shamelessness and vulgarity of New York society, but he shows old 
America also bearing a new America in her arms, still true to nobler ideas and 
still unchanged. Honora, the divorcée, meets with the truth about herselt 
not only from Peter, the preux chevalier who has loved her from her youth 
and who ultimately marries her, and not only from her old aunt and uncle, but 
also from a society as strong if not as notorious as the “ set" to whom divorce 
on the lightest grounds is, as the French maid puts it, “ simple comme bon jour.” 
fo say that Mr. Churchill succeeds as notably with this story of a single femi- 
nine personality and its settings as he does with the men and matters of a nation 
that usually occupy his pen would be too much. He has drawn her extraordi- 
narily well, but he has not, we think, given just emphasis to the insatiable 
curiosity and worse, the greed, of the type of woman he shows us; and it must 
remain a question, in spite of Mr. Chur« hill’s conclusion, whether even an Honora 
could have passed through such experiences as those with her two husbands, 
and done such things as Honora did, and yet have remained sincere and swect 
and unspoilt and worthy of her third husband. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
he Fall of Abd-ul-Hamid, by Francis McCullagh. Illustrated. (Methuen.) 
4 White-paper Garden, by Sara Andrew Shafer. Illustrated. (Methuen.) 
A Book of the Black Forest, by C. E. Hughes. Illustrated. (Methuen.) 
Che Purple Butte: fly, by Mrs. Henry Tippett. (John Long.) 


|A LIsT OF NEW BOOKS WILL BI FOUND ON PAGE LX 


+ 
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ON THE 


Epirep By Horace HutTcuHINson. 


Tue SCHENECTADY AND Orner PurTrTers. 


A HE world is full of sad men going about trying to sell Schenectady 
putters at scrap prices. Apparently it was not contemplated by 


the world in general that when the Rules of Golf Committee con- 
demned mallet-headed clubs generically the condemnation would 
apply specifically to the Schenectady. Yet it is not easy to see why 
there should be much doubt, if the definition of “ golf club” is 
admitted as a thing having its head on one side only of its stick. Obviously 
the Schenectady contravenes this, and probably it has been in strictness an 
illegal weapon ever since the first answer of the Rules Committee, many months 
old now, about the mallets, to the effect that thev were not to be tolerated. 
Whether the Rules Committee is right or wrong is another story, and perhaps 
a story which it is not for one of the committee to tell; but there was no 
manner of doubt whatever about the sentiment of the late general mecting of 
the Royal and Ancient Club on the 
matter Condemnation of — the 





mallet-headed clubs generically was f~ 
unanimous, and of the Schenectady 
specifically unanimous, save for three 
formal dissentients; and of these 
two said that they only moved the 
amendment which seemed to imply 
their dissent in order to get a dis- 
tinct ruling by the meeting on the 
matter. So that is how that stands, 
and a variety of strange weapons 
are now on the market. 
Ine Posirion as REGARDS THE 
WRyY-NECKED CLUBS 

There has been some misunder- 
standing, as it was not unlikely that 
there should be, about the rulin: 
out of certain of the wry-necked 
clubs. It is an exchusion from the 
pale which does not apply to all, or, 
indeed, to more than a very few of 
them. It applies to those so made 
that the shaft, if its main length 
were prolonged in a straight line, 
would enter the middle, or nearly 
so, of the blade of the club, instead 
of joining the blade at the heel 
In a sense these clubs contravene 
the rule that the head shall be 
wholly on one side of the shaft, and 
their aim is precisely that of the 
mallet-headed clubs—-to do away 
with the difficulty of balance occa- 
sioned by the weight being all in 


front. No doubt that which makes [ 
the Schenectady seem to balance so / 
nicely is that there is a_ weight / 
behind the shaft as well as in front j 


of it—weight given by what we 
may call the elongated heel. / 


STATE OF THE GREENS AT ST, 
ANDREWS. 

The scores at the Royal and 
Ancient Club’s spring meeting do 
not look very handsome on paper 
Mr. Guy Campbell's 82 the best 
but the conditions were trying, with 
a high wind across very keen greens ( 
and many bunkers filled with water, 
and the rest with their floors water- 
logged. It is not easy to see how 
all will be brought into the best con- 
dition by the date of the open cham- 
pionship, for the rain which is 
needed to make the grass grow must 
necessarily keep the water-level in 
the bunkers up. A few warm nights 
would help the grass, no doubt, and 
there is a project for raising the 
levels of the floor of the bunkers by 
putting in more sand. Undoubt- 
edly they are deeper now, by feet, 
than they used to be, which is no 
wonder considering the eternal MR. A. 
scooping out of them of niblick- 
loads of sand ; and this heightening of their floor would probably help a great 
deal in getting rid of the water now standing in them 

Tue Lapies’ CHAMPIONSHIP 

After what is perhaps the hardest test to which che Ladies’ Championship 
has ever set the aspirants to that glory, the championship has been won by 
Miss E. Grant Suttie. Mss Grant Suttie’s name was not very generally men- 
tioned as that of a very likely winner, but those who have seen much of her 
play at North Berwick and elsewhere have only been surprised that her chance 
was not considered more highly, and are not at all surprised now at her victory 
Indeed, some of us have wondered that the present champion of the ladies has 
not been given a higher place in the Scottish team both this year and last. How 
ever, “liss Grant Suttie has effectively proved at last what her right place is, 
and there will be no further worry about it. The play at Westward Ho! 
provided an uncommonly hard test, especially for a lady handicapped, as she 
surely must be, by the painful necessity of petticoats, because the course is not 
nly a testing one in all conditions, requiring the one shot to be laid down to 
a nicety if the next is to be at all an easy one, but also because the wind seems 


It: 


D 
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to have been high all the while. It came, moreover, from various quarters, 
though with a distinct westerly preference, and a wind at Westward Ho! ts 
tempered to no shorn lamb, and makes the tests provided by Nature and the 
links gardener four-fold more testing Very likely it was just the weather to 
suit the victor, who has a fine, compact style, with none of that “ floppiness ” 
which often helps to make ladies in a wind less effective than they ought to be 

She is very steady, indeed, and gets as far from the tee as is necessary, though, 
no doubt, there are many of the ladies that can out-drive her handsomely ; 
she very seldom misses a shot, her iron play is strong and sound, and she putts 
splendidly. So there it is—reason enough why she should be champion. No 
doubt strength and the habit of playing hard matches day after day helped her 
against the young player, Miss Moore, whom she beat in the final Miss Moore 
had played a much harder semi-final match, and it is said that she seemed to 


!—in the tinal Many others there are who deserve honourablk 


tire —no wonder 
mention, but space is smal! Per 
haps after the winner and the finalist 
the one who has claim to the next 
word of praise is Miss Ravenscroft, 
winner of the scoring competition 
with a fine round of 84, who went 
well for a while in the tournament 
play also. The defeat of Miss Tit 
terton and Miss C. Leitch on the 
first day took some of the fun out of 
the play, and Miss Else Kyle, beaten 
by her sister, Miss Ida, appears in 
something like the role of a heroine 
ot tragedy 
AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS 
IN THE MIDLANDS 

It isa pity that team matches 
between gentlemen and players ar 
few and far between, for they are 
always interesting The match at 
North Berwick seems to be becoming 
an annual fixture, and there the 
amateurs, headed by a sufficiently 
formidable ‘triumvirate " in Mr 
Maxwell, Mr. Laidlay and Captain 
Hutchison, generally have a bit the 
best of matters 
we naturally expect the professionals 


As a rule , however 


to win fairly comfortably, and so the 
Midland amateurs were very far 
indeed from disgracing themselve 
when they scored 8) points against 
the 164 of the professionals There 
was the large number of twenty-five 
on each side, and the first eight of 
nine at least on the side of the 
Players are well known as being 
really fine golfers. On the amateur 
ide Mr. Woolley, who had his foot 
on his native heath of King’s Norton 
accomplished a truly excellent: pet 
formance, for he not only beat G, H 
Cawsey, but beat him very emphati 
cally by five up and three to play 
Mr. Woolley is not a beautiful player 
to look at, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that he is an alarmingly 
His chief rival among 
the younger Midland golfers, Mr 
Carr, was beaten by Tom William 


ellective one 


son, but only at the seventeenth 
hole, and he, too, is a really good 
player It is much to be hoped that 
he, as well as Mr. Woolley, will be 
seen at Hoylake Ot the other 
leaders, Mr. Palmer made a good 
ative . fight against Coburn, who, in spite 
Te of an unattractive style, is a most 
dangerous antagonist, while Mr. Scart 
gave a severe drubbing to youn, 
Veness, who came so suddenly into 
prominence by winning the Midland 
professional championship 


4 Goop LEFT-HANDER 

ACLAND. Mr. Scart is one of the very few 
good left-handed golfers He is not 

a very long hitter, but is an exceedingly accurate one, and a quite excep 
tionally good putter On his home course at Sandwell Park, a very good 
course considering that it is only two or three full shots’ distance from 
colliery chimneys, he is terribly difficult to beat, and that he is also good 
elsewhere he has shown by winning the Town Bowl at Harlech, which is 
quite one of the biggest handicap events in golf Mr. Scarf’s chief rival for a 
left-handed championship would no doubt be Mr. Gannon ; indeed, the latter is 
probably the best of those who stand obstinately at the wrong side of their ball. 
He has had a most successful career in the South of France this spring, and one 
who has been playing with him on the links of Florence reports that he is still 
playing very fine golf, and should, with reasonable luck, go a long way at Hoylake 
Other good left-handed amateurs are Mr. John Healing and Mr. Meakin, who 
played for Cambridge a year or two back, while in last year’s championship 
there was actually a /usus natura to be seen in the shape of a left-handed pro 
essional, one Hastie of Cairo. Even allowing for the difficulty of getting suitable 

Clubs and for the fact that an extra strong left wrist is of the greatest advantage 
to those who play right-handed, it is still something of a standing mystery that 
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FROM THE CORNER SEAT. 


rr Hi most delightful thing to do when starting on a 
day's railway journey is to take a corner seat and 
buy the likeliest-looking book to be discovered upon 
the bookstall. Some people take any volume with 
them that they happen to be reading at the time 

venerally because they argue — and with a good deal of truth 

too that it is unusual to find anything at the station to suit 
their taste But right though they may be, they rob the 
affair of that unexpected element witich is the very salt of 
entertainment, and of the extreme pleasure which a needk 
extravagance Is apt to give the ill-regulated mind Yet, once 
in the train and free from the uninspiring suburbs which seem 
as though they would never cease from clinging to the sides of 
the line, the real mental epicurean wil! leave lis book where it 
lies beside him on the cushion and turn his attention to the 
vindow The sight of its covers ts a kind of visible guarantee 
against boredom, which leaves the mind free to catch lightly 
ind good-humourediy at any passing object that takes its 
hanes 

It is simply extraordinary how suggestive everything 
looks when seen through a train window. It is not only that 
the quick vanishing of what we have just time to appreciate 
gives it the mad attraction of things out of reach: it is not 
that the sash-frame focusses every group of objects into a 
picture it is something unexplainable which turns each house 
we pass into the scene of a romance and makes each clump of 
trees a shadowing for some hidden portal through which, could 
we only “ get out and walk,’ we should step into kl Dorado. 
Who has not seen above some patch of broom the string of 
ascending smoke from a tinker’s fire, and dashed down the 
vindow too late to get a glimpse of the figures round the van 
Whose dissipated red and yellow have begun to fade into the 
natural tones of the landscape? Who has not bent forward 
to see, also too late, whether the batsman on the field outside 
the county town will be run out and the caps of half the intes 
ested multitude go up into the air? And, above all, who does 
not, in winter, have many a good run with imaginary hounds 
alongside the train, from which the fences look so small, taking 
them all in his stride until some desperate complication of wit 
and water checks him and the hedge disappears before he has 
found the right place in it? And, with all these allurements 
flying past his ears, who, after the delirious moment of buying 
it, wants a book ? 

It is even better if we happen to be travelling in a foreign 
land, where the unfamiliarity of the pictures and episodes we 
see enhances their charm, and where the greater openness of 
country lets us look further into the horizon. Italy, as we 
come up from Brindisi, will show us a good deal that is fasci- 
nating, both in its hill outlines and the nearer greenness of its 
plains, and in the convent-crowned eminences of the middle 
distance, with their plumes of cypress set here and there among 
the poderes as though to justify the early Italian painters to a 
later race. It was somewhere in the Northern part of that 
kingdom that the writer saw, for a couple of flying moments, 
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the passing vision of a fantastic place which seemed to have 
| ! as a background to some com:dite of Alired de 
Musset. The country was wide and open; but close to the 
border of the line stood a rambling villa, whose stucco had 
mellowed with the seasons till it had taken on the dignity of 
nobler material It seemed quite deserted ; its shutters were 
closed, its windows blind. It was silent in the silent landscape, 
perhaps abandoned for good, perhaps only temporarily forsaken. 
frees in the full light green of an Italian spring pressed up to 
it, smothering it in, as though to hide any strange deed that 
might be done within its precincts. From the masses of foliage, 
and attached, ne doubt, to some hidden wall, a trellised gangway 
of wrought iron started out, jutting into the open space which 
sloped awav beyond the domain of the villa, and raised at a 
height above the ground that must have necessitated a 
long flight of steps by which to reach it. [hese were 
unseen, but had to be taken for granted among the flowering 
chestnuts 

But the very spirit of the pir iure lay at the end of the 
gangway in the little octagonal stucco pavilion, which was the 
reason for its existence. It was stained with age and damp, and 
the dull green jalousies of its window swere thrown wide open ; 
it was deserted with the fascinating desertedness of a place 
much used in its time; so much so that the echoes of dead 
voices seemed to be dominant in the surrounding air. It had 
the suggestion of guarding a secret, no secret of tangible import- 
ance, no revelation to affect a life or reverse an inheritance ; 
merely, perhaps, the secret development of some quiet soul 
whose possessor may have watched from the windows, looking 
out amid the stifling tree-masses of the villa into the plain 
beyond Sut the beauty of suggestion, the glamour of the 
unseen, the half-guessed, was only a part of its charm ; for the 
whole structure, ironwork and walls, rose from the mauve rain 
of a wistaria plant which draped the building and clung, fes- 
tooned, round it as a garland is festooned round a woman’s 
dress. The young leaves with their bronze shoots were almost 
hidden by the drooping wealth of blossom, and the old growth 
of the stems clasped twisted arms in a woven wreath about the 
walls Phat note of fragile and artificial femininity which its, 
surely, the verv essence of the paler purples, the formality of 
the trained creeper with its uniform lengths of clustered 
frinve, gave the rococo touch, the flavour of evanescence 
that is the pathos of an object whose destiny is, merely to be 
ornamental 

rhe picture passed, gliding back into the wake of the train, 
to be swallowed into the light and the blurred greenery, 
taking its place in a long category of inexpensive joys, which, 
gathered carelessly and at random, have yet a pleasant trick 
of increasing in value with the years fo the human mind it 
is almost impossible to keep humanity out of anything, and 
sometimes, thinking back, it is not easy to be sure whether 
in that sudden vision of the battered pavilion, no dark face 
was looking from one of its many windows, no figure standing 
silent at its door, finger to lip In any case it does not 
matter. What reaily matters is that, from a corner seat 
in the Brindisi mail, it has been possible to see a little way 
into that misty borderland of illusion lying just beyond our 
reach. VIoLeET JACOB. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[To truke Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” | 


en creates 





Str, —I observe in your paper of May 7th a letter referring to an old hunting 


song, ‘*Tally Ho!” Your correspondent asks if itis possible to get the song. 


Chis I do not know. You say you would be glad if any of your readers can 
upply you with other versions ol the words or the tune I remember hearing 
the song sung often in Kent and Sussex about sixty years ago, The words 


as I recollect them ran as follows : 


Oh! the sun’s just a-peeping his head above the hills, 
And the ploughboy goes whistling along cross the fields, 
And the blackbird is singing, so sweetly on each spray, 


Says the huntsman to his hounds, Tally ho! hark away. 


CHorus Tally ho! hark away, 
lally ho! hark away, 
Tally ho! tally ho! tally ho! hark away. 


Come, come my brave sportsmen and make no delay, 

Quickly saddle your horses and we’ll all brush away. 

Ine fox is unkennelled, he’s brisk in our view, 

Come, come my brave sportsmen and we'll him pursue. 
Cuorxus—Tally ho! ete 


Ile has led us a chase of fifty long miles, 

Over hedges, over ditches, over gates and over stiles ; 
Little David comes up with his musical horn, 

We shall soon overtake him for his brush drags along. 


' 


Cuorus— Tally ho! ete. 





ting 
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can 
ring 
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As to the last 
verse, I think 
your correspon- 
dent’s  emenda- 
tions are quite 
correct, I also 
remember the 
tune quite well, 

-G. G. KIL- 
BURNE, 

[The song 
quoted by our 
correspondent is 
obviously ano- 
ther version of 
that which we 
published on 
May 7th. If our 
correspondent 
could get the 
tune’ written 
down, we should 
feel very grateful 
to him.—Ep. } 


rHeE 
COBBLISK 
AND Wis 
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To rue Epiror, 





Sirxk,— The 
accompanying 


OLD LEATHER, 


photograph is 
of Mr. Joseph Reynolds Cobley, a nonagenarian shoemaker of Surfleet, 
near Spalding, Lincolnshire, who has always worn a silk hat since 
twelve years of age. He has just died at the age of ninety, and 
had worked at his trade for seventy-five years. When sent out at twelve 
he was given a silk hat by his mother and told to stick to it, which he did 
for seventy-eight years, never having worn any other headgear, The old 
man told our correspondent that he found a silk hat extremely comfortable, 
and always kept three on the go—one to work in, which he wore from 
morning till night, no matter what the weather might be, another for evening 
wear and a third as his Sunday best. He was at work up to within three or 
four days of his death, and attended Spalding Market as usual the Tuesday 
previously. He was well known throughout the Fen district, being quite a 
** character.” —]. 


CHANGING HANDICAP FOR AGGREGATE PRIZE. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘* Counrry Lire.” } 


Sir,—I should be much obliged if you could tell me what your opinion is 
on the following point. I hardly suppose it is one on which the Rules of 
Golf Committee would give an opinion, though it might be worth asking 
them. I was in for an aggregate prize, one 1ound to be played one day and 
the next two days later. On the first day I was very lucky; I also played 
a good deal above my form, and I got round with a handicap of twelve in a 
nett seventy-four, which was the best by four strokes. [| thought I hada 
very good chance, naturally, for the aggregate prize, and was uch 
surprised to find, on coming to the club for the second round, that the 
handicap committee had honoured me with their attentions to the 
tune of four strokes. My handicap on the second day was but eight— 
that is to say, only twenty strokes in all—whereas the handicap at 





which I had entered for this prize was twenty-four strokes. I 
want to say at once that [ am not writing with the slightest 
animosity towards the handicap committee. I did not win the prize. 


I played so badly on the second day that I should not have won it even if 
my handicap had been raised. by four strokes instead of being lowered, I 
want an authoritative answer on the general principle involved. Is it right 
that a man should begin a thirty-six hole competition under a twenty-four 
handicap, and find himself, in the middle of it, cut down to twenty? It 
seems to me that in an eighteen-hole competition the handicappers might 
just as well come out to the ninth hole and cut down a man’s handicap if he 
should happen to have done the first nine holes well. But very likely I am 
all wrong. —N. O. Driver. : : 


| We are quite in sympathy with our correspondent, and think, with hin, 
that it is a wrong principle to change handicaps for agyregate prizes in 
course of the competition, although we know that it is often done. We also 
happen to know that the opinion expressed here is that of the majority of 
the Rules of Golf Committee, though we are not aware that they have made 
any pronouncemen!.—ED., | ; 


CONCERNING JOHN OPIE, R.A. 
{To THE Epiror or **Country Lirsk.” 


Sir,—As I am preparing a life of John Opie, the artist (1761 1807), I shall 
feel obliged if you will kindly allow me the use of your columns for the 
purpose of asking those among your readers who possess pictures or portraits 
painted by Opie to communicate with me. In each case I shall be glad to 
have briefly: (1) the subject of the picture, or, if a portrait, the name of the 
person represented. (2) Name of present owner; how long in his possession ; 
how acquired (by purchase, gift, inheritance, ur on loan) and, if possible, the 
names of former cwners, so that a complete history of the picture may be 
given from the time it left the painter’s studio. (3) Size of the canvas. 
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(4) A short description of the picture I shall also be pleased to hear from 
anyone who may have autograph letters, tliaries or MSS, of, or relating to, 
John Opie or his wife, Amelia Opie, wée Alderson. The late Mr. Jope 
Rogers, in ‘* Opie and His Works,” stated that he had failed to trace a ledger 
in which Opie entered each picture as it was painted. If this book has been 
recovered, much that is now only conjectural about his paintings might be 
verified. —ADA EARLAND. 


WOUNDED BIRDS HIDING UNDER WATER, 


{To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirk,”’| 


S1r,—All who have shot duck know how a winged bird will sometimes sub- 
merge its whole body among floating weeds, and remain so perfectly hidden 
that the chances are against one’s ever finding it. That strong swimming 
birds like the ducks should adopt this method of concealment is natura! 
enough, but hiding below the surface of the water is, curiously enough, by no 
means confined to birds which are accustomed to dive. I have known a 
wounded coot remain a long time under water, and it would have escaped 
altogether had not the retriever which was looking for it chanced to splash 
right on to the top of the bird, knocking it away from its hold on the weeds, 
A light bird like a coot would find it almost impossible to keep its body sub- 
merged by holding on to a stalk with its beak, and, moreover, it would 
have to let go in order to breathe, when it would necessarily come up 
altogether. Under these circumstances it seems likely that the claws are 
used to kecp the bird at such a distance below the surface that 
it is just able to put out the tip of its bill to breathe. IT am 
confirmed in this idea, from having witnessed similar procedure on tne 
part of a pheasant-tailed jacana, These birds are very common on the 
Kashmir lakes, and wishing one day to procure a couple of specimens, and 
having no gun with me in the boat, I used a miniature-rifle, One jacana 
was unfortunately winged and it at once disappeared from sight under some 
lotus leaves. It remained under water for quite ten minutes, while [ turned 
over leaf after leaf with a paddle until the bird was at last found. The jacana 
has slender spidery feet of extraordinary spread, to enable it to walk on floating 
weeds and lotus leaves, and I have no doubt it used these to hold on to a 


stalk in such a way that it was just able to reach the surface of the water 
with its beak. The jacana probably never dives at all except, as in the 
present case, for the sake of conceaiment It therefore seems curious that 


the bird should know how to keep under water just as weil as a duck, which 
is to the manner born. —B, 


A DEATH FROM LIGHTNING, 
[To 1H# Evrror oF * Country Lirt,” | 


Sik,—-We think perhaps the enclosed may be of some interest to your 
paper. In the middle of April we had a severe thunder-storm here (Cogges 
hall), and a 
large oak stand 
ing by itself 
was struck by 
lightning, pieces 
being thrown 
foity yards from 
the trunk, A coil 
of rabbit wire 
lay at the foot 
of the tree, and 
a pair olf par- 
trigdes which 
were under it, no 
doubt, for 
shelter trom the 
storm, were 
killed by the 
shock. The 
enclosed photo- 
graph shows the 
rent in the bark 
of the tree and 
the _ partridges 
lying dead, — 
FLORA HILL. 


CONCERNING 
rHE 
REDSHANK. 
ro ru#We Epiror. 
Sir,—lIt would 
be instructive to 
learn some of 
yo ur many 
rea lers’ views on 
the ‘sitting ” of 
the redshank. As 
is well known, a 
very large  per- 
centage of red- 
shanks are pro- 
verbially light 





sitters, leaving 1 TRAGEDY OF A STORM 
their belongings 

—usually rising on the slant straight from them—at anything from filty to one 
hundred and fifty yards from an intruder. But, the other day, the kicking of a 
red-shank off her nest almost under foot, as | took a bee-line through a certain 
haunt of the species, reminded me that, tucked away in different parts of my 


diaries, were notes relating to a few similar episodes. Here are several; an 
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t 5 ir ent to 
5 mw that on ca ns 
me | the wilhest of 
creatures, having appa- 
rently become forgetful 
of is innate caution, 


will brood very closely 


indeed, Ihe first l 
have selected is dated 
April Pon, 1904, 
Cuckmere Ilaven, 
Sussex: ** lust after 


this we marked a red- 


hank up trom towards 
the centre of a large, 
rough - grassed fhe 


about a hundred paces 
thead of us. This bird 
was apparentlythe male, 
lor, reaching the spot 
and after having hunted 
all the  likely-looking 
grass tufts, Mr. Evans 
suddenly knocked the 
hen off her ewes under 
foo',’ Again | read, 
April 24th, 1907 
Pulborough ** This 
morning Mr Ia nes 
and myself visited the 


marsh on purpose to 


inspect a redshank’s 
nest, whic we had 4 CAT-PROUI 
found accidentally a day 


or two previously. When a very long distance from it the male rose trom an 


enclosure next to the one harbouring the nest. We had marked the nest 
approximately by pacing the distance from it to a gate giving access to th: 
next marsh-meadow. Having reached the place, I stuck my pole into the 
ground and began to search, Diligent search was necessary, because the 
ground was a tangle of rather high, coarse, swordy grass, lor five minutes at 
least we searched, when with startling suddenness »nly two or three paces from 
where the pole stood——the affrighted bird got up underfoot in a rare flurry, 
flying straight away, as is customary, before returning to ‘the charge vocifer 
ously ; though in this connection it should be noted that redshanks, when 
their egyus are iresh or comparatively iresh, olten evince small concern for 
them, on such occasions often keeping well away from the trespasser, and 
hardly being noisy at all On May 24th of the same year a far more 


astonishing case came under my notice far up North I had been sitting 
down for some minutes watching dunlings, and was just rising when, almost 


touching my left hand, by which I was levering myself up, I caught the glint 


£ 
of a sitting bird's eye peering brightly through an opening in an awning of 
grass-blades. The bird was a redshank. And not until I had fully regained 
my feet did she voluntecr to leave her nest How often a bird fails at the 


last moment of a fancied passing danger, especially if that fancied danger 


spells human being,” and especially if the human being’s eye is 
caught, Again, I find that on May oth, 1908, on a moor in Sutherland, 
1 redshank sat on its nest for half-an-hour or more as a friend and 


myself cast round in search of a golden plover’s home. But the most 
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remarkable case of a 
redshank sitting closely 
comes from the Wes; 
SMSSEX Gazelle, Sep- 
tember, 1906, wherein 
Mr. 
us that the previous 


_ 


Fowler tells 


spring Lord Gifford 
actually succeeded in 
stroking one as it incu- 
bated its eggs. —JOHN 
WALPOLE-BOND. 


NESTING-PLACES., 
{To THE Epiror. | 
Sir,—lITenclosea photo 
graph of a cat-proot 
nesting- place for robins, 
wrens, etc., made out 
of a flower-pot with a 
hole broken out of the 
side, fastened on to a 
board, then nailed on 
to a wall about five feet 
from the ground and 
wire-netting placed over 
it and securely fastened, 
Twenty-four young 
robins have been 
hatched ou’ of this pot 
in three years. I always 


NESTING-VLACE, take out the old nes’ 


after the young birds 
have flown, as I find the old birds begin to build again in the course of a 
month or so.—THomAs Woopcock 

STARTING A RABBIT WARREN. 
{To THe Eviror or ** Country LIFE.” | 

Sir,—After reading your most interesting article in COUNTRY LIFE I have 
taken the liberty to write to ask you a few questions about a warren. I[ am 
thinking of starting one about a mile from here (Church Stretton), Theland that 
I could turn into a warren is about two acres. It is on a slope with gorse on the 
top, then a piece of woodland, and then grass down to a stream which is the 
boundary. The grass is level and the soil is quite light and sandy. Could 
you tell me about how many rabbits the ground would carry? I could take 


a littke more gorse land, but I want to start in as small a way as I could 


make it pay. [am going to wire it all in, the owner having agreed to supply 
me with all the stakes I want. What size mesh of wire would be the best ? 
A friend and I would do all the work and live alongside, so I do not think 
poachers would trouble us much. There are plenty of rabbits there now, 


I would be very grateful for any suggestiun of yours. —A. W. V. H. 


“BULLUC STERTETH.* 
{To rue Epiror or ** Counrry LiFt.” | 
Sik,—At this season of the year, which is that of the cuckoo’s song 


Ss? 


when 
“ 


Lhouth after calve cu,” you may like to publish the enclosed photograph 
by Mr. C. Reid for its essentially spring-like character.—A. T. 
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SPRING. 








